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FA of the three kingdoms may now boaft of a philofophi« 

cal fociety ; and we hope that, while they agree in every’ 
exertion to promote fcience, they will rival each other in conteft- 
ing which fhall exert itfelf moft fuecefsfully. Ireland was, in thé 
darker ages; when barbarifm and defolation obfcured or deftroy= 
ed every ray of literature, the refuge of poetry and philofophy : 
it imbibed very early the {pirit, and the inftruétions of the gofpel ; 
fo that whatever becomes of its high claim to antiquity, enough 
will remain. to raife it to a fufficient height in the fcale of fcien« 
tific eftimation, Various partial colleétions, and fome focieties 
of leffer. rank, have at laft terminated in the prefent Academy, 
and in the prefent more extenfive volume of Tranfattions. It is 
introduced by a clear, a modeft, and well written preface, by 
Mr. Burrowes, iri which he fhows the reafon why Ireland has 
hitherto made but little progrefs in fcienitific difquifitions, and 
traces the few efforts which have been hitherto obferved, either 
in«‘forming focieties, or collefting effays. This zra is, he 
thinks, a favourable one, fince Ireland is now diftinguithed 
by 4 imedical {chool, and a foundation for aftronomical obferva- 
tions: it is favourable too, as the mift of prejudices have fub- 
fided,. and every partial diftin€tion, which once influenced the . 
councils of monarchs, is no longer regarded. With thefe ge= . 
neral views we take up the: firft volume of their Tranfadtions, 
which deferves our attention: it comes forward in a modeft guife, 
without’ affe@tation and without’pretenfions; fo that where we 
cannot praife, we fhal] be unwilling to blame. 

The work is divided into three departments; that of 
fcience, literature, and antiquities. The firft article; in the 
fcientific clafs, is an account of the new obfervatory belonging 
to Trinity College, Dublin, built by funds bequeathed by their 
late provoft, Dr. Francis Andrews. It was erééted under the 
direction of Dr. H. Usfher, with all the attention that the deli« 
eacy of modern aftronomical obfervations requires. . 

Art. If. A Letter to the Rev. Henry Usther, D. D, from 
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‘ the Rev. James A. Hamilton, D. D. M.R.I. A. giving an 
Account of Parhelia feen at Cookftown September 24, 1783.— 
The parhelia were two in number, and the innermoft difplayed 
the prifmatic colours ; the outer one was hazy and indiftinét. It 
occurred September 24, 1783, when the fun was juft paffing 
the meridian. 

Art. III. Obfervations of the Lunar Eclipfe, March 18th, 
1783. Communicated by the Rev. H. Usfher, D. D.—The 
moft remarkable part of this paper is the determination of the 
longitude of the obfervatory. It is from the obfervations 24’ 
57.9, and from Mr. Arnold’s watch 24! 58.2. The medium 
is 24°58! 3’, | : 

- Art. IV. A Synthetical Demonftration of the Rule for the 
Quadrature of Simple Curves, in the Analyfis per Equationes 
terminorum numero infinitas. By the Rev. M. Young, D. D. 
—This demonftration is clear, neat, and exaét. It does great 
honour to the mathematical abilities of Dr. Young; but is en- 
tirely incapable of abridgment. 

Art. V. Defcription of a new portable Barometer, by the Rev. 
Arthur M‘Guire. Communicated by the Rev. H. Usfher, D. D. 
M.R.I. A. and F.R.S.—The inconvenience of the ufual port- 
able barometers in Mr. M‘Guire’s opinion is, that, in carriage, 
the agitation of the mercury caufes fome air to mix with it. Our 
author’s inftrument is framed fo that the quickfilver may fill the 
tube, from which, by proper contrivances, itis again difengag- 
ed, while fome mercury is added in the bafon. But the incon- 
veniency is imaginary; and more air is likely to be mixed in 
pouring in the additional mercury than in the agitation, for very 
little remains in the refervoir of the common inftrument ; and, if 
the air is accidentally mixed with a {mall portion, it more eafily 
efcapes into the air of the refervoir than through the column of 
mercury into the vacuum. At any rate, it will not greatly affect 
the accuracy of any obfervation, for air efcapes very flowly into 
the Toricellian vacuum. Ina barometer before us, we can fee 
an air-bubbie, which has not fenfibly changed its place for fome - 
wecks. At the fame time we may remark, that our author’s 
machine is not very portable, and liable to accidental obitruc- 
tions. 

Ast. VI. Obfervations on Pemphigus, by Stephen Dickfon, 
M.D. Fellow of the College of Phyficians, and one of the 
King’s Profeffors of Phyfic in the City of Dublin, M. R. I. A. 
f&c.—This hiftory of pemphigus, a difeafe little known, and 
{carcely yet well difcriminated, is very valuable. Dr. Dickfon 
calls it a fever, accompanied with fucceflive eruptions, both ex- 
ternal and internal, of the fize of an almond, filled with ferum, 
which fubfide in three or four days, without exudation. The fe- 
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ver feems to be of a putrid tendency, but not contagious, nor 
does it fubfide on the firft appearance of the veficles. They do 


not feem to affect any internal parts but the throat, the fauces, 


and the tongue. In the urticaria, which we have often feen, 
the puftules are f{maller, affecting the external parts only ; the 
fever is not ofthe puttid kind, and it continues through the 
whole of the eruption. We ftrongly fufpeé that thefe difeafes 
are vety nearly related. 

Art. VII. On the Extraétion of the Cubic and other Roots. 
By . Communicated by the Rev. M. Young, | 
D.D. This method of extracting the cube root, by reducing 
it to a binomial, and all other roots, by extracting the cube root 
from them, is very ingenious and convenient. It is particularly 
ufeful, when the cubic root is required true to many places of 
decimals. 

Art. VIII. The Hiftory of an Ovarium, wherein were found 
Teeth, Hair, and Bones. James Cleghorn, M. B. Com- 
municated by Robert me | M. D.—We have often acknow- 
ledged, that the appearance of hair in the internal parts of the 
body is a fubjet which phyfiology has not yet explained. In the 
ovarium, it thay probably arife from the remains of a foetus; but 
we have recorded one inftance where it could not have been ow- 
ing to that caufe, and we think that we have feen two others, 
The fact before us is not lefs aftonifhing, though it pretty clear- 
ly did proceed from a fcetus, for with the hair there were feve- 
ral perfe€tly formed teeth of all the different kinds, fome of which 
were as large as in a perfon fourteen years old, and fome 
bones, which did not refemble the bones of a fkeleton. The 
teeth were forty-four in number: eight incifores, three canine, 
four bicufpides, and fixteen molares could be diftinguifhed. If 
we fuppofe that twins were formed in this ovarium, we muft ad- 
mit that the teeth cofitinued to grow by a kind of vegetation, 
for the fize of the ovarium and other circumftances will not allow 
of our fuppofing that the foetus continued to live; or we muft 
again fink into all the confufion of equivocal generation and felf- 
produétion. There are fome other inftances of a fimilar kind, 
but none fo extraordinary as that defcribed by Mr. Cleghorn. 
To fuppofe that the fiuid contained in the ovarium has a faculty 
of producing bones and teeth, as Ruyfch contended, independ- 
ent of any foetus, will only be believed by thofe te whom occult 
qualities and a plaftic power appear fo important, as to be ranked 
among efficient caufes. But we muft confefs our fufpicion that 
Mr. Cleghorn has been mifinformed, or that we have not 
clearly comprehended his defcription; for the fat is almoft mi- 
raculous. 

In the department of Literature we find an excellent Eflay on 
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Sublimity in Writing, by Dr. Stack. His firft objet was to 
offer forme arguments in favour of the divifions of Longinus, 
which Dr. Blair has oppofed; and his anfwer to the author of 
the Ledtures is full of jut reflection, and is in many refpeéts {a- 
tisfaftory. His other obfervations on the fublime, where he 
connects it with great and becoming actions; worthy and im- 
portant motives; and fuch regulated degrees of paffion, as do not 
permit the perfon to overleap the bounds of reafon,. are equally 
juft. Terror and ob{curity muft alfo ftill hold their place, as 
Sources of the fublime. 

Art. IT. and TIT. Effay on the Style of Doétor Samuel Johnfon. 
By the Rev. Robert Burrowes, A. M. and M.R.I.A.—This eflay 
contains two numbers: the firft relates to Dr. Johnfon’s new and 
peculiar words ; the fecond, to the ftructure of his fentences, and 
the defigned fingularity of his ftyle. The author of this eflay 
appears to have examined Johnfon’s works with care; and it is 
remarkable, that one whohas ftudied them fo clofely fhould have 
been fo little infeéted by the peculiarities, for we are all fubje& 
to the influence of example. Mr. Burrowes is not, however, the 
petulant critic, ftudious of faults. He gives different inftances 
of. various errors; and, while he generally traces each to its 
fource, either from imitation, or a wifh of rendering the lan- 
guage peculiarly ftrong and energetic, he points out in what 
refpects Johnfon ts probably miftaken. In an effay, he obferves, 
the faults may be comprized; but a volume would be required 
for the different beauties of this author’s ftyle; and we fhall! ex- 
tract his concluding obfervations on the words, as we think them 
no lefs correét than candid. 


© As I have ftated fully the faults of his words, it is but can- 
did to declare their merits. They are formed according to the 
exact analogy of the Englith language; they are forcible and 
harmonious ; but, above all, they are determinate. Difcrimi- 
nated from each other, and appropriated each to one idea, they 
convey, to fuch as underftand the author’s language, his gee 
nuine fenfe, without fuperfluity and wihout mutilation. ‘The 
diftinftions of words efteemed fynonimous, might from his 
writings be accurately collected. For thoughts the moft de- 
finite, he has language the moft precife ; and though his mean- 
ing may fometimes be obfcure, it can never be mifunderftood.’ 


- Art. IV. Thoughts on Lyric Poetry. By William Prefton,. 
M.R.I. A.—Mr. Prefton’s thoughts were fuggefted by a note 
of Mr. Mafon, on Mr. Gray’s feventh ode. In oppofition to 
the critic’s opinions, he has offered fome. arguments in favour 
of the irregular ode ; and fome ebjetions to the regular ftrophe, 
antiftrophe, and epode, terms which relate to the dancing con- 
ueCed with the mufic; reftraints which the Gyecians did not al- 
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‘ways adopt, and which their clofeft imitators, the Romans, very 
‘generally rejected. He is alfo of opinion, that the irregular 
odes in our language are greatly fuperior to thofe modelled on 
the Grecian form ; and objets ftrongly, with great reafon, a-_ 
Zainft the opinion, that thefe mechanical difficulties curb the 
wayward Mufe, and bring her more effectually within the pale 
of reafon and judgment. In fact, the cold plodding mind, which 
an put on thefe fetters, will be little fitted at any time to foar. 
Our author’s arguments, in favour of the irregular ode, are itt 
general juft; but eventhe ftri€teft fetters a true poet will weat 
with grace, and move m with eafe. We have particular ine 
ftances, that within the very confined limits of the fonnet, there 
may be much true and apparently unreftriéted poetry. The hifs 
tory of irregular odes fhow them to have been the favourite form 
of the beft poets of different countries: liberty is always pleaf= 
ing ; and our author has fubjoined an ode of this kind, in which 
he affumes the freedom which he has granted-to others, and 
which he feems to offer to Mr. Mafon as the fubje& of his retas 
liation. It is addreffed to the moon; and contains fome beauti- 
fully poetical images. 


Numerifque fertur 
Lege folutis. 


Shall we own the truth? In reality, we think our author’s li- 
berty has degenerated into licentioufnefs. The following fian- 
za is one of the moft beautiful, but not the moft licentious, 
though the concluding words are neither pleafing to the eye or 
the ear. 

* To thee the fcreech-owl cries, 
The wolf to thee, and all the tribes of prey 
That fhun the honett day, 
And fhrink from human eyes. 
They call thee not to gild the midnight hour; 
They deprecate thy pow’r ; 
They call thee, with a dufky cloud, 
. "Phy beauteous face to fhroud ; 
* Till the nightly fpoil is won, 
Till the feaft of blood is done, 
Till the hand of fleep is {pread 
O’er the eye-ball glaring red, 
And deep within his den the glutted favage lies. 
Nor beafts alone that prowl for food, 
More favage men thine influence feel : 
Thy virgin prefence daunts R 
The robber in his haunts ; 
Th’ affaffin ftays th’ uplifted feel, 
And when he fees the victim nigh, 
And when the poniard thirfts for blood, 
B 3 Sincte 
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Smote by thy facred eye, 
He feels an icy dart 
Transfix his coward heart, 

And flies.’ 


In the department of Antiquities, a fertile fource of differta~ 
tions in Ireland, is, 

Art. I. An Account of an ancient Infcription in Ogam Cha- 
rater on the Sepulchral Monument of an Irifh Chief, difcover- 
ed by Theophilus O’Flanagan, Student of T.C. D. Communi- 
cated by the Rev. William Hamilton, F.T.C.D. Secretary to 
the Committee of Antiquities. —The Irifh chief, whofe ftone 
was diftinguifhed by this infcription, our author difcovered to 
have been buried in the mountain of Callan, by reading the 
* Legends on the Exploits of the Irifh Fenni, afcribed to Of- 
fian.’ Mr. O’Flanagan decyphered it, and reads it in the fol- 
Jowing manner. ‘ Beneath this ftone is laid Conan, the fierce, 
the nimble-footed.’ Yet fuch isthe glorious uncertainty of the 
Ogam character, in its different fcales and different readings, that 
we find the infcription will admit of either of the five following 
interpretations : 7 

‘ft, Beneath this fepulchral monument is laid Conan the 
fierce, the nimble-footed. 2d, Obfcure not the remains of Co- 
nan the fierce, the nimble-footed! 3d, Long let him lie at 
eafe on the brink of this lake, beneath this hierogly phic,-darling 
of the Sacred! 4th, Long let him he at eafe on the brink of 
this lake, who never faw his faithful clan depreffed! ¢th, Hail, 
‘with reverential forrow, the drooping heath around his lament- 
able tomb!’ 


Our author fuppofes, that all thefe readings .conftituted one 
infcription, particularly, as they are all the variations which the 
fcale will admit of. An infidel in antiquity would doubt of the 
whole; and an Highland antiquary might deny that the infcrip- 
tion had any relation at all to Conan. 

Art. II. The Antiquity of the Woollen Manufacture in Ire- 
land, proved from a Paffage of an ancfent Florentine Poet. By 
the Earl of Charlemont, P. R. I. A.—A paffage in a poem, en- 
titled Dittamondi (Diéta Mundi), by Fazio delli Uberti, a noble- 
man of Florence, has furnifhed Jord Charlemont with the fubje& 
of this efflay. The firit edition of the Dittamondi was publifhed 
at Vicenza in 14743 and the work was probably written about, 
if not before, the year 1360. ‘The author mentions the no- 
bile faie of Ireland, pretty evidently a woollen manufaéture of 
eminence, and feemingly of comparative elegance. As at that 
time Ireland was famous, the manufafture was probably efta- 
blifhed before it was known in England ; but it is not probable 
that Edward III, would have fent to Flanders for workmen in 
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this branch, if Ireland could have furnifhed them. Befides, from 
the year 1331, the period in which Edward fought the affiftance 
of the Flemifh, to that of 1360; is a fufficient time for the art 
to have reached Ireland. There are, however, fume other autho- 
rities. About 1250 was a duel on account of ftealing a coat of 
frifh cloth. But this fa&t proves nothing ; for another article of 
the theft was a coat of Englifh cloth. Befides, it is in no refpeé 
of great importance, fince the objeét contefted in this article is 
the exportation. After a longer examination than we can ex- 
plain, and colleéting more facts than we-can ftate, we believe 
the early exportation of Irith cloths to be well eftablifhed ; but 
that they were of a peculiar kind, and very different from that 
branch brought to England by the Flemings. ‘The word faia is 
rather a general term, nor does it in ftrictnefs mean ferge. 

Art. III. An Enquiry concerning the Original of the Scots 
in Britain. By Dr. Barnard, Bifhop of Killaloe, M.R.1. A. 
and F. R. $.—The bifhop endeavours to reconcile the contend- 
ing hiftorians of Scotland and Ireland. He admits the fouthern 
parts of Ireland to have been peopled from South Britain, while 
the northern parts were inhabited by a race of Caledonians. He 
contends for the antiquity and extent of the Milefian dynafty 
from Spain; but believes that they conquered without peopling 
the kingdom: at leaft, that the former inhabitants continued with 
little change. 


¢ From a comparifon of all thefe accounts (paflages from 
early and authentic hiftorians), however they may differ in leffer 
circumftances, thefe facts are to be collected :—That a colony 
of Scots from Ireland had fetrled in Caledonia ; that they had 
given umbrage to the Romans in Britain, by their hoftilities 
again{t the province in conjunction with the Irifh, the Pids, 
and other nations. That they were attacked by the Romans, 
defeated, and forced to abandon Britain. That on Maximus 
leaving Britain without defence they took advantage of his ab- 
fence, and made frefh attempts to reinftate themfelves. That 
they were again chaflifed by Gratianus Municeps.; but on his 
being affaffinated, they returned in full force, with the aflifiance 
of the Irifh and Picts, laid wafte and occupied the country from 
fea to fea (which poffibly was no more than from the Clyde to 
the Forth). And laftly, that they eftablifhed themfelves in 
Scotland about the year 396.” 


When the Scots had driven out the Pits, they fought a king 
from Ireland; and they preferred Fergus, probably fecond fon 
of Muirdeach, king of Ireland, and of Earca, defcended from 
a Scottifh chieftain. With Fergus the Scotch received the ftone 
cf deftiny, now in Weftminfter Abbey. This at leaft is the 
bifhop’s account; but we fufpect that the Scortifh hiftorians will 
oppofe it. They will probably find fome vulnerable parts in 
this effay. ~ B 4 Art. IV. 
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Art. IV. Ancient Gaelic Poems refpetting the Race of the 
Fians, colleéted in the Highlands of Scotland, in the Year 1784. 
By M. Young, D.D. M.R.I. A.—From the tranflation of dif- 
ferent poems collected in the Highlands, as well as from the 
notes, we may accumulate fufficient evidence of what we formerly 
obferved, that in the Englifh verfion of Offan much is curtail- 
ed, and much invented. The whole has aflumed a new form in 
the plaftic hands of the tranflator; and the real originals cannot . 
claim avery high antiquity. In the verfion, many paflages 
feem to have been difingenuoufly added, to give force to the 
allegations of the Scottifh hiftorians, that the whole race of the 
Fians was of Caledonian origin. 

Art. V. Account of a Greek Manufcript of St. Matthew’s 
Gofpel, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. By the 
Rev. Mr. Barrett, F.T.C.D. Communicated by the Rev. 
William Hamilton. F.T.C. D. Secretary to the Committee of 
Antiquities.—Various extracts from the fathers were written 
over this manufcript ; but it is ftillin fome degree legible. Six- 
ty-four pages remain; and of thefe fifty-nine contain parts en- 
tirely wanting in the Alexandrian, which this manufcript re- 
fembles in its characters. Mr. Barrett finds it to agree with the 
moft ancient MSS. in the divifion of the text; in orthography, 
interpunction, and contractions. The contractions are fewer than 
in the Alexandrian. It is of a very early date, written in round 
and fquare uncials, as appears from a fac fimile inferted; it has 
no fpirits or accents; and the letters have not the ornamented 
appearance of later ages. On the whole, our author concludes, 
that its date is anterior to the feventh century, and perhaps even 
earlier. The different objetions to this opinion are confidered 
very carefully, and anfwered fatisfactorily. 

Art. VI. An Account of Ancient Coins, found at Ballylinam, 
in the Queen’s County, Ireland; with Conjectures thereon. In 
a Letter to Jofeph Cooper Walker, M.R.I.A. and Honorary 
Member of the Etrufcan Academy of Cortona. From William 
Beauford, A.M. Soc. Antiq. Scot.—Our author thinks that the 
knowledge of money was communicated to the ancient Britons 
by the Maffylian commerce; and, in later ages, by the Danes. 
No Irith coins are, in his opinion, of an earlier date than the 
eighth century, or later, except by order of the Englifh govern- 
ment, than the fifteenth. Mr. Beauford defcribes feveral Irith 
medals, or coins, feemingly ftruck in this interval, and his de- 
{cription is illuftrated by a plate. The table of alphabets fub- 
joined forms a very ufeful addition, and is of great affiftance tg 
the Irifh antiquary. 

The laft article of this interefting volume contains, 

VII. The Account of an Ancient Urn found in the Parith of 
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Kilranelagh, in the County of Wicklow. From a Letter written 
by Thomas Green, Efg. Communicated by the Rev. William 
Hamilton, F.T.C.D. Sec. Com. Antiq.—This urn was of 
clay, probably modelled by the hand rather than turned ina 
potter’s wheel. It contained calcined bones, and it feems to 
have been burned in the fire, which calcined them. But there 
is not the leaft trace of hiftory to guide us to the conjecture 
whofe bones were here quietly inurned. 





Obfervations relative to the Mineralogical and Chemical Hiftorg 
of the Foffils of Cornwall. By Martin Henry Klaproth. 
Tranflated from the German, by Fobn Gottlieb Grofchke, 
M.D. 8vo. 35. Johnfon. 


TT HIS work has been for fome time publifhed; but fo little 

attention has been paid to the ufual means of introducing it 
to public notice, that our firft knowledge of it was derived from 
M. Magellan’s valuable edition of Cronftedt. The foffils of 
Cornwall are little known even in their native country, except 
by miners, who poffefs a rude and traditionary acquaintance 
with the appearance of different minerals: an intimate know- 
ledge and an exaét difcrimination we can feldom attain from their 
information. Dr. Borlafe, who wrote at a time when {cientifie 
chemiftry was little cultivated, could not be expected to go be- 
yond the furface. He defcribes forms of cryftals, and, in re- 
ality, puts in a fomewhat better drefs what he had learned from 
the workmen. And Mr. Pryce, though he defcribes the ge- 
neral nature, and the value of the minerals, is more attentive to 
the art of mining than to the fcience of mineralogy *. M. 
Klaproth has never been in Cornwall ; but he feems to have pof- 
feffed a complete colle&tion of Cornifh minerals, and to have 
examined them with a fcientific accuracy. This little work was 
publithed in the Tranfaétions of the Society of Friendly Natural- 
ifts at Berlin, in the German language, and is tranflated with 
apparent fidelity and exaétnefs, It is illuftrated by a neat co- 
loured plate, one of the few inftances of accurate reprefentations 
of foffils: the tinted plates would be a valuable addition to fyf- 
tems of mineralogy. 

M. Klaproth thinks that native tin is not found in Cornwall, 
but is the produétion of art. He fhould, however, have reflected, 
that Cornwall is not a volcanic country, but a part of the oldeft 
continent with which we are probably acquainted : we allude to 
the continent. of England, France, and Germany, before the 
exiftence of the Britifh Channel. The hills are of growan 





—-— 


* See his work examined, Crit. Rev. vol. XLV. P- 438. 
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clay, probably a decayed granite; of granite in a more entire 
ftate, and of killas. If tin, in a metallic form, therefore, exifts, 
it is probably the production of nature. M. Klaproth next de- 
fcribes the different cryftals of tin, and the ftream tin, which is 
in the form of rounded ftones, feemingly fragments of veins 
rounded by rolling in water and carried into the vallies. In thefe 
are found the little fragments of gold, if any occur in this 
country. 

“ “Phe wood tin is collected among the ftream tin: it is of the 
red blood-colour, like hematites, and not in a cryftallized form. 
It has been generally known only fince the year 1778. ‘We fhall 
tranfcribe the defcription quoted from profeffor Brunnich. 


«¢ The other fpecies is very rately found, and is called in Corn 
wall, woodlike tin-ore. It has fine fibres, converging to different 
centres, like the radiated zcolyte, but it ts fo compact and hard, 
that it gives fparks when ftruck with fteel. In mineral acids it 
is not confiderably diffolved. Broken in pieces it fhews conical 
figures, and preferves its fibrous appearance till it is powdered. 
‘The general colour is yellowifh, with concentric lines of lighter 
and darker colours, and fome quite black. I have not yet feen 
any one of this kind in its perfect form, but always in broken 
pieces, cither of hollow fpheres or of folid ones, having a 
blackifh brown cruft upon their external furface, which is {mooth 
and fpherical like fome hematites: pieces which are pofleffed 
of this cruft are very rare. Sometimes there is a little white 
quartz joined to them. They are never found in‘ veins or 
fiffures of any confiderable depth in the folid rock, but only 
wafhed together in the valleys, which may be feen indced by 
their rounded furfaces. The fpecific gravity with refpect to 
water at about 45 degrees of heat, according to Fahrenheit, is as 
580: 1co (645 in 100). It gives 34 parts of tin in 100, (ace 
cording to M. Klaproth, 63 in 100); when roatted it gives 
fome fign of arfenic; the yellow colour changes to a reddifh ; 
and when thus changed, a fmall part is attractable by the mag- 
net. I received this mineral from Mingums, near St. Columb, 
and from St. Denis, in Cornwall. «I call it radiated tin ore.” 


The copper ores are next defcribed ; but, except to the che- 
mical philofopher, thefe are now of little confequence, for, like 
Aaron’s rod, the Paris mine in Anglefey has fwallowed up all 
the copper mines, except thofe of extraordinary richnefs. The 
other minerals of Cornwall are, galena; grey cobalt ore, with 
or without bifmuth ; cryftallifed pfeudo-galena, mixed with py- 
rites; hzmatites, of a liver-brown colour, mixed with manga- 
nefe, fuppofed to be tungftein; wolfram, united to quartz, and 
white clay; afphaltum; chalcedony; fteatite; white porcelain 
earth; talc; afbeftos; mica, and black bar-fchoerl. _ , 
The chemical analyfes next follow. From 1 drachm of wood- 

2 ‘ tin 
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tin were produced, if all could be collected, 38 grains of metal ; 
but of an uniformly melted regulus, only 26 grains, by means of 
phlogifton alone, which appeared to be the beft flux. In this 
regulus, however, there was about a grain of arfenic and iron ; of 
which the latter conftituted | of a grain; and in the refiduum, 
was about 2 a grain more; fo that the whole of the iron does 
not amount to more than 4 of a grain. The fulphurated tin ore 
contains, in 2 drachms, 41 grains of tin; 43 of copper; 2 of 
iron; 30 of fulphur; 3 of earth: one grain was loft. The co- 
balt of Cornwall may, as our author obferves, be made to pro- 
duce a fine fmalt. 7 

The experiments on the wolfram of Cornwall, like all the others, 
are curious, and conduéted with very great addrefs. It-is of 
confequence to obferve, that this acid gives a blue colour to the 
glacial phofphoric acid, or the microcofmic falt, and confequent- 
ly cobalt is not the only metal to which we may look in invefti- 
gating the fource of the ancient colours in glafs. M. Klaproth 
could not procure a metallic globule from the yellow acid, 
and he feems to mfinuate a doubt, that the globule which 
arifes from the white unpurified acid, may be owing to the arfe- 
nic and iron. An ounce of foap-rock contains 230 grains of 
flint; 67 of clay; 99 of magnefia; about 4 of calx of iron, and 
75 grains of air and water. If thefe fums are added together, 
about 5 grains will be found unaccounted for, which may have 
efcaped, unobferved, in the ftate of air. 

Thefe are the principal and moft important obfervations in 
this little work, which contains the cleareft and moft decifive 
experiments, detailed in a fimple, precife, and philofophical lan- 
guage. Wecannoct conclude without our warmeft thanks to the 
author and the tranilator. 

Sentimental Letters on Italy. Written in French by Prefident 

Dupaty, in 1785. Tranfiated by F. Povoleri. In two Vols. 
, 12mo. 65. fewed. Bew. 





Travels through Italy, in a Serics of Leiters, written in the Year 
1785. By the Abbé Dupaty. Tranflated from the French by 
an Englifh Gentleman. 8vo. 6s. in Boards. Robinfons. 


T HESE rival tranflators have taken up the fame work, to 
communicate the prefident Dupaty’s opinions on Italy to 
the Englifh reader. We remember to have feen the work a few 
months fince, but the author was then unknown: we fuppofe, 
however, the factis now afcertained ; and that the prefident o¢ 
the fentimental tranflator is the abbé of the traveller*. W, 





* We perceive that, in page 47, the § Englifh Gentleman’ gives our au- 
thor the title of prefideut. 
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have taken fome pains to examine and compate thefe ver- 
fioris with each other and with the original. M. Povoleri is 
more florid, more diffufe, and more ornamental; but the Eng- 
hith gentleman has preferved the manner of the author more fuc- 
cefsfully ; and is, in general, more exact. M. Povoleri, in the 
flowing language which he employs, occafionally omits fome 
part of a fentence, which, though not perhaps an important one, 
leaves his verfion expofed to the.charge of being unfaithful, in- 
dependent of its general prolixity. His rival, with all his ex- 
a€tnefs, admits many words and phrafes, which are exception- 
able, from their harfhnefs, or their familiarity. If he had em- 
ployed Sterne’s « Day tall Critic,’ fome author well verfed in 
the practice of compofition, to correét his fheets, the work might 
have deferved our unreferved commendation. In the calcula- 
tion of French money he is a little incorreét. In one place, 
from a prefs error, the amount is faid to be about 4000, inftead 
of 400 (p. 41.) and one hundred is put inftead of two; while 
in another, the calculation is erroneous from his not having 
taken the marketable value of a livre, which is no more than ten 
pence, and of which there are twenty-four to a pound fterling. 
With all thefe faults, we prefer this tranflation to that of M. 
Povoleri, and it is, at the fame time, more complete; for in the 
Sentimental Letters, the prefident’s tranflations from Tibullus 
and Propertius in verfe, and from Pliny in profe, are omitted. 
In any other view, thefe tranflations are not of great import- 
ance, for the author who tranflates a tranflation can give no very 
accurate idea of the intermediate verfion. The French tranfla- 
tion is, however, preferved by the Englifh gentleman; and the 
Englifh is taken from Grainger, with fuch alterations as bring 
it nearer to the French tranflator’s freer manner. ~ 

As we have difcuffed, with fufficient minutenefs, the merits 
of the different tranflations, we fhall now examine the work it- 
{elf ; and thall employ the copy in o€tavo, which we have in ge- 
neral preferred. ‘The original was publifhed at Rome, and fold 
at Paris, without a name. It fhould be ftyled, the author tells 
us, Travels iz Italy ; rather than Travels into Italy, a hiftory 
of the fenfations which he felt, rather than a defcription of the 
objeéts which he faw. And he adds, that thofe who wifh for 
particular and local defcriptions of different places will be dif- 
appointed. There is an affe€tation of fenfibility which pervades 
the whole, an affectation frequently difpleafing, and fometimes 
difgufting. For. this peculiarity he condefcends te apologize, 
and the excufe for his enthufiafm is, that he has the ‘ misfor- 
tune of feeling.’ We have the fame misfortune; but the effects 
are different: we feel very acutely how difagreeable this arti- 


ficial fever is, which fome authors affect, to give a warmth to 
: their 
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their colouring, and a glow to their ftyle. It feems, however, 
fometimes to be real, and we then feel fome pity for the prefi- 
dent, and heartily wifh the fit atan end: Thofe who look into 
either tranflation for this apology will be difappointed : we have 
taken it from the original. 

The prefident begins his correfpondence from Avignon, and 
concludes it at Naples. In his progrefs he vifits alfo Toulon, 
Nice, Monaco, Genoa, Lucca, Pifa, Florence, and Rome; 
from whence he makes excurfions to Tivoli and Frefcati. In 
this tour we find various remarks and mifcellaneous objets, join- 
ed with reflections, fometimes new, generally pointed and acute ; 
but with opinions oftenjuft and well.exprefled, though fometimes 
miftaken. Of the prefident’s enthufiafm we have already fpo- 
ken; his foul is acutely fenfible, and the flighteft object throws 
him into raptures, or petrifies him with difguft. His political 
opinions are formed on the models of England; but his views 
of the pleafures of fociety, his manners, his morals, and his li- 
terature, are tinctured by the cuftoms and the fafhions of France. 
His favourite authors are Locke and Montefquieu. We can fo 
far follow him; and with a few exceptions, can add the intelli- 
gent Croufaz to the lift; but our complaifance will not lead us 
farther; and we think the Abbé Condillac a very unfuitable 
companion for either. It will be ufelefs to purfue M. Dupaty 
in every ftep; but we fhall extract a {pecimen or two of his man- 
ner, on different fubjects. 


‘I have juft left the palaces Brignolet, Sera and Kiagera. 
Tam dazzled, confounded, enchanted, and f{carcely know who ot 
where I am. - My eyes {till feem to behold nothing but gold, 
marble, chryftal, porphyry, bafaltes, and alabafter tormed into 
columns, pilafters, capitals, and ornaments of every kind, and of 
every order, ionic, doric, corinthian. A thoufand detached parts 
of pictures float before my imagination. I fee nothing but heads, 
feet, hands, and bodies; old men and girls, Venufes and virgins. 
Obferve the affecting tears which ftream from the eyes of that 
venerable old man. Behold the charming fmile burfting from 
the lips of that young and beauteous maiden: it is certainly her 
firft fmile.’ / 

‘ But we fhall do better to turn our attention to an Afflump- 
tion, by Guido Rheni. What a virgin! What angels! This is 
indeed to afcend to heaven! A choir of angels, each more beau- 
tiful, more charming than the other, join hands in the midt of 
air, and without difficulty, without the {malleft effort, follow the 
virgin towards heaven, as we mortals fhould fall to earth. 
What purity on that divine braw! Already her eyes have pe- 
netrated heaven, and repofe in the bofom of God, who waits 
for her: they are humid with celeftial happinefs. Among 
thofe angels, of every degree of youth, fome are feen fo little 
that the others hold out their hands to them to affift in follow- 


ing. 
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ing. Thefe are fmiling at the virgin; thofe at one another: 
and what a conqueft for them ! They will love ftill more. The 
imagination that conceived this picture was angelical !’ 

Let us tranfcribe a fhort paflage, containing, we fuppofe, his 
own opinion, on different poets. 


‘ The compte de R—— refided long in France. He fpeaks 
exceedingly good French, particularly to Therefa M——, who 
thinks like an Englifh woman, but converfes in French. She 
told me, that when you are once acquainted with French litera- 
ture, that of Italy is no longer fupportable—Ah ! Madam! 
What fay you to Taffo and Ariofto ? anfwered I.—Ariefto and 
Taflo, replied fhe, are poets of every country, and their language 
is that of the whole world.—And Metattafio? added 1, for 
furely you have fenfibility (1 meant beauty.) She underftood 
me very well, and finiled.—Metaftafio is not amifs: but he 
merely fketches. Racine, on the contrary, paints and finifhes ; 
Metaftafio {lightly touches the heart; Racine penetrates it.— 
Such are the remarks of Therefa M —, and Therefa M—— 
is handfome.’ 


Our author’s political opinions are, as we have faid, in the 
Englith ftyle; and his converfation with the Lucchefe nobleman 
is clear, pointed, and full of juft as well as of accurate ideas. 
« Your governmétnt, fays he, is fortned as if you were at war 
with yourfelves, and at peace with your neighbours. That may 
‘be, the nobleman replies, but we have no fears. So much the 
worfe: a republic never has fo much to fear, as when it has ‘no 
fears: but whenée arifes your fecurity? ‘The grand-duke has 
confirmed our privileges. And are you not afraid of a man, 
who can confirm your privileges ?’ 

In fome other refpeéts he is not very acute or fagacious. 
When he exclaims againft a perfon being fent to the gallies on 
fufpicion only, he fhould recollect it is fufpicion of murder; and, 
if the circumftances were clear, it was a very mild punifhment. 
It is not, we believe, very uncommon on the continent, though 
a practice which deferves the fevereit cenfure, when conviction 
is dificult, to order fome punifhment, that, if criminal, the cul- 
prit may not wholly efcape, and if innocent, may not greatly 
fuffer. In this inftance, and in fome of the prefident’s confti- 
tutional remarks, we may apply what was faid, with lefs juftice, 
of Montefquieu’s work. Ce n’eft pas P’efprit des lois, mais efprit 
fur les loix. - It is not the fpirit of laws; but fome fpirited re- 
marks on law. We believe this reply is mentioned in one of M. 
Povoleri’s notes. 

But we turn from minuter objects to give a fhort account of 
Leopold, the grand-duke of Tufcany, the enlightened fovereign 
of a {mall but well cultivated, and we may fuppofe a happy ter- 
ritory. 
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ritory. Leopold, from cur author's defcription, which we know 
to be fomewhat heightened, is a patriot king: he has fuppreffed 
unneceffary taxes, difbanded his army, fetaining only its out- 
line *; has founded hofpitals, unfettered commerce; abolifhed ca- 
pital punifhment. He is eafy, attentive, familiar, and acceffible. 
His palace is the houfe of an enlightened parent, careful of 
the education of his children. He is the plain unornamented phi- 
lofopher ; and his fecretaries, like thofe of Frederick, are only 
clerks: he pervades the whole, fees and acts in every depart- 
ment. 


‘I have vifited, faid I to him, the kofpital of Pifa; Inever 
faw hofpitals where humanity had lefs to complain of palaces. 
The inicription we read over the gate is no flattery: the pro- 
vifion of Leopold, father of the poor: Providentia Leopoldi patris 
pauperume 

* This I have feen and examined with my own eyes. 

‘It might ftill be better, replied the perfon to whom I was 
{peaking.—Thele hofpitals have at leaft one great advantage ; 
they are well aired; air is of the greateft importance to health, 
and the moft efficacious remedy in ficknefs.—You have feen our 
hofpitals? You do not.tiavel then hke the mod of Englifhmen ? 
There are not two in a hundred of them who fzek for informa- 
tion. To wurry over a number of leagues by land or water, to 
drink punch and tea in taverns, to fpeak ill of every other na- 
tion, and continually to boaft of their own, is all the generality 
of Englifhmen underftand by travelling: the poft-book is their 
only fource of information. 

‘But tell me, | beg of you, what have been the confequences 
of the unreftrained liberty of commerce? 

¢ —So good an effeét, that I wou'd not advife any one to at- 
tempt to reftore the reftrictive fyftem, unlefs he wifhes to be 
ftoned to death by.the people. I have read every thing that 
has been done and written in your country for and againit this 
liberty. Experience has decided the quefiion in favour of it. 
Before it was eftablifhed, there were uwo bad years in Tufcany, 
the ftate was obliged to purchafe corn at the expence of a (two) 
hundred thoufand crowns, there were frequent riots, and famine 
was felt but too feverely. Since the freedom of commerce, there 
have been three ftiil worfe years; no corn was purchafed, no 
debts were contracted, there have been no commotions, and yet 
Tufcany has received fufficient fupplies.. I am of opinion, in- 
deed, that for liberty of commerce to be falutary, it muft be 
entirely unreftrained ; when you obitruct the courfe of rivers, 
there will always be ftagnations and overflowings. The tibeit 
of commerce has fingularly augmented cultivation and induftry s 
the hufbandman is rich and the artizan enjoys plenty. . ‘The 





* Povoleri is more exact in calling it a model, than the Englifh gentle- 
man, in his periphrafis. > 
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firft years of this experiment encountered many difficulties, (were 
troublefome) but fuch is the cafe in all firft attempts. When 
liberty firft learns to go alone, it always gets a fall; but each 


fall is a leflon, and ftrength inereafes with every ftep. - Un- 


doubtedly, faid I, all laws which prohibit any thing but of- 
fences are oppreffi ive.” 


This well informed perfon is the great-duke himfelf; and the 
reft of the converfation, which is too long to tranfcribe, is re- 
plete with the jufteftand moft liberal remarks. ‘Fhough we dif- 
truft a little the high encomiums on princes, we know that there 
is no inconfiderable refemblance in this portrait. 

At Rome the author appears to be difpleafed except when he 
is contemplating the fragments of antiquity, or recalling the vi- 
fions of former times. The contraft between ancient and mo- 
dern Rome is fufficiently ftrong; but the prefident dwells on it 
and returns to it, till we are equally difgufted with both. At 
Naples he is not better pleafed; and, even with the ladies at 
either place, he is uneafy, reftlefs, and difcontented. We find 
nothing in thefe accounts to induce us to fwell our article with 
farther extraéts. We muft leave the prefident, whofe merits 
and whofe faults are pretty numerous. Thofe, however, who 
read either for pleafure or information will not be difappointed 5 
but, if any one wifhes to obtain a proper idea of Italy from our 
author, he muft firft confult his humour: he may then correct 
the defcription from the ftate of his mind, and detraét a little 
from his praifes, or add fome brilliancy to his colouring. 


aie 





Aftronomical and Geographical Effays. By George Adams. Swvo. 
105. 6d, in Boards. Sold by the Author. 


Me: Adams’ Effays on the Microfcope fhared much of our 
attention, becaufe that inftrument might be applied to va~ 
rious objects, and its application included fome portion of the 
natural hiftory of each animal, or the ftru€ture of each body. 
Aftronomy is a fubjeét more generally known, and better under- 
ftood; and geography, fo far as it will admit of popular dif- 
pass ge is a fcience of little real importance, extending only to 
the general appearance of the furface of the terraqueous globe. 
If, therefore, our account of this work be fhort, it is not becaufe 
of its inferior execution, but that we find nothing fo peculiarly 
new, of interefting, to induce us to extend it. A great part 
alfo of this volume depends on plates, and on defcriptions of 
inftruments, which we have little defire of explaining, fince 
they are frequent fources of erroneous and inadequate ideas. The 
beft planetarium that can be made will never fhow either rela- 
tive or proportional diftances and magnitudes: it can never fhow 
bodies 
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bodies moving in different planes, and we have never feen but 
one that gave a proper reprefentation of the refpective veloci- 
ties of the planets. Even Mr. Walker’s eidouranion, which 
our author celebrates fo highly} is, iti many of thefe refpetts de- 
ficient, and particularly in the laft, though it comes nearer to 
perfection, in fome refpeéts; than the ufual inftrumerits. It ftill; 
however, gives a pupil unjuft and inadequate ideas, which no de- 
{cription can correét, bécaufe the brilliancy of the thow, for it is 
really little more; has a ftronger hold on the mind than the moft ac- 
curate relation. If Mr. Adams is unfortunate ina fubje& for which, 
in the popular opinion, inftruments are neceffary, and which, in 
his profeffional capacity, he muft fupply, this is compenfated hy 
his very clear and perfpicuous language, while the inconveni- 
encies are in fome degree obviated by the corréé& precifion of his 
own inftructions. There are few parts of the work which a 
learner may not underftand, without the ufe of any orrery,. and 
of which he will not receive a more exact idea than he could ob- 
tain with its affiftance. The inftruments which are of fervice 
may be confined to the globes, the tellurian and lunarian. The 
two laft may dften Be difpenfed with; but, as they greatly il- 
luftrate fome circumiftances relating to the feafons, and the ap- 
parently irregular and excentric motions of our fatellite, without 
any great injury, they may be occafionally allowed. . ‘ 
Our author’s defects are not many: the fatellites af the Her. 
{chell; the atmofphere of Venus, or at leaf the doubts which 
have been entertained on that fubject; the projection of the 
fphere, and the conftruction of maps, date the only deficiencies 
that we have perceived. Yet for thefe many good reafons may 
be offered. In point of time, the fatellites of the Herfchell could 
hot perhaps have been admitted, and the projedtions of the {phere 
have not hitherto made a part of the fubje€t. We would, how- 
ever, fuggeft to Mr. Adams, that they are fo nearly conneéted 
with the ufe of the globes, and the principles of geography, fo 
neccflary in themfelves, and fo little known to general readers; 
that an eflay on this fubje€t would have proved a very ufeful ad- 
dition, and perhaps it may be confidered as infeparable from 
the firft principles of geography: The conftruction of telefcopes 
relates to optics ; but many circumftances, refpeéting them, ‘are 
fo often repeated in this volitme} that we wifh the optical effays 
had preceded, or, that a general and popular deftription of the 
different telefcopes had been fabjoined. Perhaps thefe hints 
may appear worthy of Mr. Adams’ attention in a future edi-. 
tion. If he choofes to contend that thefe Effays relate only to 
the ufe of different inftruments, he degrades his own work; and 
we might be compelled to alledge in return, that perhaps one. 
half of the volume has little conne¢tion with any inftrument. 7 
Vor. LXVII, Fan. 1789. C The 
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- The firt Effay relates to the general principles. of aftronomy; 
the phenomena of the heavens, as feen from the earth ; the Co- 
pernican, or folar fyftem; including the effeéts of the different 
motions of the earth; the motion of the moon; an account of 
fixed ftars and comets. The fecond Effay is on the ufe of the 
terreftrial and celeftial globes, with the lateft improvements ; 
and is one of the cleareft and moft exaé treatifes on this fubjeé 
that we have ever feen. It includes the principles of dialling 
and navigation, as explained by the terreftrial globe, with an 
explanation of the equation of time, problems relating to the 
moon, ftars, planets, and comets, on the celeftial. ‘The other 
jnftruments, which we have already mentioned, are afterwards 
defcribed; and the work is concluded by a fhort treatife of prac- 
tical aftronomy, fo far as it is connected with inftruments; but 
of littie ufe, fince it contains no account of tables of fines and 
tangents, or of logarithms. ‘The inftruments defcribed are, the 
quadrant ; the equatorial, or univerfal fun-dial, with its lateft 
improvements. 

As comets are now the fubjeét of much converfation, we fhall 
felect, as a fpecimen, ovr author’s defcription of thefe excentric 
planets: in reality,it contains all the little that is known of them, 
except the elements of thofe which have been obferved. 


‘ It is now generally fuppofed that they are planetary bodies, 
making part of our fyftem, revolving round. the fun in extremel 
long elliptic curves. ‘That as the orbit of a comet is more or le(s 
excer.tric, the diftance to which they recede from the fun will 
be greater or lefs. Very great difference has been found by ob- 
fervation in this refpect, even fo great, that the fides of the el- 
liptic orbit in fome cafes degenerate almoft into right lines. 

‘ That thofe comets which go to the greateit diftance from the 
fun, approach the neareft to him at their return. 

' © Their motions in the heavens are not all direct, or accord- 
ing to the order of the figns, like thofe of the other planets. 
The number of thofe which move in a retrograde manner, it 
nearly equal to thofe whofe motion is direct. 

* The orbits of moft of them are inclined i in very large angles. * 
to the plane of the ecliptic. 

_'€ The velocity with which they move is variable in every part 
of their orbit; when they are near the fun, they move with in- 
gredible fwiftnets ; when very remote from him, their motion is 
inconceivably flow. 

_ © They differ alfo in form from the other planets, confifting 
of a large internal body, which thines with the reflefted light o£ 





* If a body came from the top of a room upon a 2 table, not quite pers 
Beadicey) it would be faid to ‘inclime in a very large angle’ to the 
lané of thie table. Mr. Walker’s comet, in the eidouranion, would il- 
gg this very well, if his plane was horizontal inftead of perpendicular. 
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the fun, and is encompaffed with a very large atmofphere, ap. 
parently of a fine matter, replete with clouds and vapours; this 
is called the head of the comet, and the internal part the nu- 
cleus. Whena comet arrives at a certain diftance fot the fun, 
an exhalation arifes from it, which is called the tail. 

‘ The tail is always directed to that part of the heavens which 
is dire€tly or nearly oppofite to the fun, and is greater after the 
comet has paft its perihelium, than in its approach to it, being 
greateft of all when it has juft paft the perihelium. : 

‘ No fatisfactory knowledge has been acquired concerning the 
caufe of that train of light which accompanies the comets» 
Some philofophers imagine it is the rarer atmofphete of the co- 
met impelled by the fun’s rays. Others, that it is the atmofphere 
of the comet, rifing in the folar atmofphere by its fpecific le« 
vity; while others imagine that it is a phenomenon of the fame 
kind with the aurora borealis ;, and that this earth would appear 
like a comet to a fpe¢tator placed in another planet.’ 


On the whole, we think this work highly ufeful to the younger 
ftudent, and that it reflects great credit on its author. If in 
favour of true fcience, whofe caufe we plead, we have oppofed, 
Mr. Adams’ intereft as an inftrument-maker, we can chearfully, 
in return, recommend his globes, as the beft conftructed and 
moft accurately finifhed of any that we have feen. ‘The frontif- 
piece is by no means equal in its execution to that which pre- 
ceded the Effays on the Microfcope. The figure of Aftronomy 
is, however, unexceptionable. 








Infancy, or the Management of Children, a Dida&ic Poem, in 
fix Books. The Fourth Edition. By Hugh Downman, M. D. 
2s. 6d. Small O@avo. Robinfons. 


WE have waited on our author’s progreflive fteps with anxi- 
"ous attention, as different books, or a different edition of 
the parts before publifhed, have fucceffively appeared. The 
articles occur in our XXXVIII. Vol. p. 71. Vol. XXXIX. 
p. 251. XLI. p.77. XLIV. p. 230. refpectively. But we could 
do little more than encourage Dr. Downman, by general terms 
of approbation: it was only after the terminatiofi of the work, 
that we could examine its defign, and the general merits of its 
execution. ,The laft three hooks, our authot tells us, were long 
fince written ; and this he mentions to account for forme citcum- 

ftances, which would otherwife have appeared inexplicable. 
General precepts are probably beft adapted to didactic poetry ; 
for to detail minute diftinétions, ill faits with the freedom of 
poetry ; to conneét harfh and fcientific terms is badly adapted 
to the harmony which is required. In ows own langtage we 
have an admirable werk, of @ medical and didactic kind, on 
‘C2 health ; 
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health ; but it is chiefly confined to general rules; and fo far as 
Dr. Akenfide’s Pleafures of the Imagination are of the didaétic 
fpecies, they unite the fublimeft poetry with the jufteft dictates 
of philofophy. In the dead languages we cannot diftinguith 
what may have appeared low and mean to thofe by whom the 
different languages were {poken. Fracaftorius, enfhrined in this. 
obfcurity, efcapes detection: Lucretius is occafionally admired; 
and the confenting acclamations of Rome have raifed the Geor- 
gics of Virgil above fufpicion. Yet the modern claffical reader 
fometimes wades, with difficulty, through his agricultural i in- 
ftructions, to catch the foothing tendernefs, or the more animat- 
ed fpirit of his epifodes. Manilius and Oppian, the didaétic 
poets of Greece, have chofen-their fubjeéts with fuch judgment, 
that every difgufting image might eafily be avoided ; and they 
might have united more fcienttfic defcription with fublimer poet- 
‘ry, if the philofophy of the times and their own genius would 
have admitted of it. 

Dr. Downman, probably, aware of the difficulties of his fub- 
ject, if treated too minutely, has judicioufly confined his views 
to the general management. But we ought to fubjoin his own. 
reafons, which we think unanfwWerable, and are happy to add an 
authority fo powerful to our unremitted exertions againft popular 
fyftems of medical practice. He addreffes the mother, whom 
he fuppofes anxious for particular information. 


‘What wilt thou gain, fo taught? Augmented fears, 

Doub'ed anxiety. In every look 
If flightly changed, in every wanton cry,. 

Or fudden ftart, thy love folicitous 
The feeds of dire difafter will perceive;, 

And hafle with needlefs remedies t’ oppofe 
A fancied mifchief, till thy infant feels 
Perhaps thus often treated, real pain. 

Say, that difeafe were fixt, "and that our page: 

-Lay- full before thee fraught with jufteft rules ; 
Could’ ft thou with timid-mind, and throbbing heart, 
Prefume apply them? Would’tt thou. not, immerk 

~ In hefitation, all attempts forego? 
If not, then in thy temper, in thy. foul 
Miftaken, We for fuch as thee, ne’er ftrung 
The tuneful lyre, nor e’er the lyre will ftring. 


s *# * * *®©& &© * # 


‘A tafk like this, the mufe witheut regret 
Leaves to fome Medicafter, who the quill, 
Dextroufly wielding, aims at vulgar praife. 
We know the fatlure of Generic marks 
Employ’d on Species; near the bed of paia 
We know what nice diftin¢tion is required, 


What 
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What accurate ferenity of thought, 

What fedulous attention, to collect 

Each circumftance minute; and. from the traits 
Commingled. and fiGitious, to detach 

What fuits peculiar natures, and the turns 

Of endlefs and immenfe varieties. 


We have feldom feen more found fenfe, clothed in ftronger, 
more appropriated language. : 

The firft book contains fome reflections on the value of health, 
and the duty of parents, to watch over the tender frames of in- 
fants. Our author ftrongly urges the neceflity of following rea. 
fon and inftin@; deprecates the cuftom of giving medicines to 
the new-born babe ; recommends the mother’s milk and country 
air. If it be impoflible for the mother to be the child’s nurfe, 
he gives fome dire€tions for the choice of a nurfe, and rules for 
her conduét, while the mother’s eye fuperintends the whole. 

The fecond book is chiefly on the diet of infants; on the ex 
ercife requifite ; and the bad effects of a variety of food, as well 
as of repletion. The time of weaning, and. the alteration of 
diet preparatory and fubfequent to this change, are diftin&ly 
detailed. 

In the third ‘book the rules of diet are continued. Plain meats, 
without fauces or fpices, are ftrongly reccommended ; and the 
fourth year is the period when Dr. Downman thinks the meals 
may be confined to the ftated times. One meal of animal food 
is only allowed in a day. 

The fourth ‘book, which as now firft publifhed, relates to 
cloathing, heat, and cold. The former fhould be light, eafy, 
and free, for children are not fo much affeéted with cold as is 
imagined. ‘They fhould be inured to it, for all excefs of heat 
is, he thinks, hurtful ; and the cold-bath is particularly recom- 
mended. 

The fifth book fs on the exercife of infants and children, in 
all its forms, and as adapted toeither fex. The fixth is mifcel- 
laneous, and relates to the general difeafes of children, their va- 
riety, and obfcurity. It contains fome excellent leffons to the 
mother, refpecting the application for neceffary affiftance, in 
ftrong and energetic language ; fome remarks on the {mall-pox, 
and on inoculation. 

In this fhort abftra@t of the different fubjeéts, it will be ob- 
ferved, that the author has attended to the principal and moft 

effential parts of what relates to infancy. We need not. tran- 
" {cribe all his opinions, for we can fhortly fay, that he feems to 
have drawn his obfervations from the pureft fources, aided by an 
exact attention and found judgment. As a poet, his lines feem 
fometimes ftiffened by their force and energy; fometimes !a- 
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boured into obfcurity, and occafionally tortured by an unna- 
tural arrangement. If we were faftidions, we might feleé ex- 
amples of tliefe errors ; but they occur very feldom :. the texture 
of blank verfe will not ‘admit of an eafy flow; and, in modern 
poetry, we would not condemn an error which occurs in fo few 
works, viz. the ftrength which arifes from deep thought, and 
ah endeavour to collect the force of one juft idea in a nervous 
line.. Many of thefe occafionally occur. 
- Inthe epifodes, the poet appears more confpicuous. The 
thitd book is addreffed to Dr. Cullen. The fourth to Mr. Cod- 
rington, from whom Dr. Downman feems to have received, in 
Warious complaints, confiderable attention. The fifth to Drs. 
Hunter and Monro. The fixth to his friend Dr. Millman. 
Thefe addreffes: difplay a tendér, an affe@tionate heart, and a 
grateful mind, Of the other epifodes, the apoftrophe to {prings 
and fivers is particularly beautiful. The fuppofed fragment from 
Hefiod, on the origin of exercife, is a ftrain of higher mood, 
and difplays much fancy, with an accurate claffical tafte. The 
epifode of Evadne, who having loft her hufband, and, by neg- 
leéting early medical advice, at laft her child, is exquifitely ten- 
der and pathetic. We fhall fele& a part of the latter, at the 
snomeént of the child’s death. 


¢— =— -— Now, Nature yields 

Reluctantly o’ercome. Evadne fees 

The victim of prefumptuous ignorance ; 

Conviction flafhes on her mind; fhe calls 

For aid too late. He dies; and with him dies 

Her Polydore again. She raves, fhe tears 

Her flowing locks. Yet, paifionate excefs 

May watte itfeif, and Peace once more return. 

It might return, as when fhe felt the pangs 

Of abfent love, as when her heart was torn, 

Lofing its dearer portion. But the ftin 

Of fharp reflection, by: herfelf impell’d, 

What hand fhall e’er extraQ? Her delicate, 

And feeling mind, imagination-ftruck, 

Shrinks from exiftence; while by day, by night, 
Thefe founds pervade her ear, ¢¢ Thy child is flain, 
And thou wert an accomplice.” Horrid founds! 
Inviting on his cloud, the dreary fhape 
Of melancholy madnefs. Oh! what notes, 

What different notes, utters Evadne now, 
Enfrenzied, and forlorn, from thofe, which erft 
Amid their thades, or on their moffy banks, : 
The groves refpontive heard, the joyous groves 
Of quivering aider, and the willows green 
Skirting the mazy brook, thofe Doric notes, 
Which Polydore to his Evadne fung,’ 
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We have mentioned thefe, becaufe they are of — differ- 
ent kinds, but there are many others, which will be read with 
pleafure ; and, on the whole, we think our author one of Apol- 
lo’s chief favourites, to poffefs at the fame time his lyreand. his 
— art. 


— 
~— 


An Hifporical Effay on the Drefs of the Ancient ‘and Modern 
Jrifo: to which is Jubjoined, a Memoir on the Armour and 
Weapons of the lrifo. By F.C. Walker. 480. 105. 6a. in 
Boards. Elmfley. 


Ts ornaments of the perfon, and even the different ere 
of defending it from the inclemency of the air, have been 
fo various, as almoft to elude the inveftigation of the antiquary 
and philofopher. In general, the fhoulders afford a fupport for 
a kind of fhirt, and the loins fora fort of petticoat. This feems 
from reafon, and from hiftory, to be the firft attire. The hands 
are, however, confined in a fhirt, and apertures were made for 
the arms, which were defended from the cold and the wet by 
kinds of robings, which we {till remember in the cloak: it was 
long before our prefent coverings. for the arms were invented ; 
and after this firft invention, the robe, to be occafionally chron 
afide, or opened to give room for lefs confined and inefficient 
motions, was for a long time retained. The petticoat was fhort- 
ened to give {cope to the motion of the legs, or, in part, di- 
vided before for the fame purpofe ; and, in this ftate, it remains 
in Scotland, and the eaftern nations. In northern climate:, a- 
among a lefs hardy race, the outfide borders were drawn, round | 
the leg and thigh to form the modern trowfers, the bracc® of 





- ouranceftors, and the prototype of breeches. The feet were at 


firit defended by a kind of ftocking made of tkins ; and, after 
fome time, a hard body was added to the bottom, to defend the 
foot from injury. The covering of the head was often that 
which nature gave: when any thing was added, it was ufually 
conical, to prevent its helding water; and it had afterwards 
brims, to fhade the face; and fecure the eyes. If this theory of 
drefs be ufelefs, it has ‘not been very extenfive; and we think 
that the fpace, which we might have employed in particular de- 
tails, will be diminifhed by our being able to refer to this gene- 
ral view. 

Mr. Walker, in this very laboured memoir, on the drefs of 
the ancient Irifh, has collected the few remains which defcrip- 
tion, fculfture, or drawings have afforded, for the parpofe of 
his explanation. It is not now our bufinefs to enquire into the 
high antiquities of the inhabitants of Ireland ; but we fhould not, 
we think, find great fupport for it from the eflay before us. 
C4 Our 
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Our author begins at the Milefian invafion; but if, with him, 

we deftroy the exiftence of Dr. Keating’s Knights of Milefius, 
we fhall not be able to rife to any period nearly fo high. The 
fumptuary law of Tighernmas feems fcarcely to be credited by 
our author; and from his period, nearly 1200 years before the 
Chriflian era, we muft ftep down to the fecond century, within 
the bounds of credible hiftory. But to purfue, from that point 
of time, an hiftorical fketch, neceflarily mifcellaneous, and de- 


pending chiefly en plates, will not afford great fatisfaction; we - 


fhall, confequently, content ourfelves with a fhort defcription of 
the general drefs of the Irjfh, and a remark or two on our au- 
thor’s conduét in other parts of the Effay, 

The truifs was ftrait trowfers, reaching from the loins to the 
ancles, and fupplying the place of breeches and ftockings: The 
cota was a fhirt open before, and fo full, as to admit of its be- 
ing occafionally folded round the body. It reached below the 
waift, and was dyed yellow, to prevent its filth from being con- 
{picuous, for it was generally worn fo long as it would laft. The 
fubftance was linen; and fometimes of thin woollen ftuff plaided. 
The upper garment was the robe, drawn over the fhoulders, and 
faftened before with the broch, in which our anceftors difplayed 
their prodigality, and on which the artift exhaufted all his fkill. 
The cannabhas, or fillead, differed only in being probably larger 
and longer: each drefs had a hood annexed to it, ‘The colour 
was a dark purple, and fometimes, chiefly when worn by royal 
perfonages, crimfon; and thefe colours, as well as the yellow, 
weft imparted by different preparations of archil, in the earlier 
ages ; but the yellow dye was afterwards pretty certainly procured 
from faffron. The barrad, or conical cap, was made of the 
fame ftuff as the habit: fometimes the barrad was fuperfeded by 
the cailleach, or kercher, which appears to be the fkin of a beaft, 
rounded towards the forehead, and terminating in an’ angle be- 
hind, where it covers the fhoulders. It was fometimes twifted 
round the head, like the Scotch bonnet, when its denfity cém- 
penfated for the inconvenience of retaining the rain. The brog 
was a ftocking of fkins drawn on the foot, or laced over the top 
of the foot. We mutt fele& the following note, for it appears 
to us to be a ftring of errors. 


‘The brogue did not efcape the obfervation of Shakefpear, 
on which, with great propriety, he beftows the epithet, 
¢¢ clouted ; 9 I fay with propriety, for to clout means to cover or 

atch ; and, according to Mr. Whitaker, ‘ the fhoes of the 
belts muft have been equally party-coloured as the reft of their 
drefs, as they were equally with their trowfers denominated 
brac or brag, and are {till denominated bro og. ” Vol. i. p. 228.1 


ka 
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In the celebrated ballad of Edward IV. and the Tanner of 
‘Tamworth, the tanner tells the king, that 


s¢ If ever thou comeft to merry Tamworth, 
Neates leather fhall clout thy fhoen.”” 


If the brogues were made of fkins, we do not perceive how 
they could be party-coloured ; and the derivation of bracca, 
from the ftripes, is undoubtedly imaginary, if we allow the brog 
and brac, or brag, to be the fame. There is little doubt but 
the term arofe from the divifion, which is the true meaning of 
the word * ; and from the defcription of the brogue, the fame 
term is applicable to it from the fame ftru@ture: they are the 
divided petticoat and ftocking. Clout does not mean to patch, 
though it fometimes fignifies | to cover; and if we look at Shak- 
{peare, where the word occurs,. the meaning which he affixes to 
it will be clearly feen. s 


I thought he flept, and put 
My cleuted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfawered my Seps too loud. 


Clouts were originally a fole; perhaps of iron, as Mr. 
Steevens alledges ; but more probably of wood. At prefent 
any tanner, befides him of Tamworth, will furnifh our effayilt, 
or Shakfpeare’s commentator, with clout-leather, which is of a 
firm texture and great thicknefs. Something hard, which in 
ftepping made a noife, was undoubtedly meant by the poet. 
The fhort boot, the beard, and the glibbs, which, inftead of 
flowing locks, we fufpeé&t to be matted filthy hair, were alfo 
worn by the Irifh. The bodkin was a female ornament, often 
of gold, and fo large as, in our author’s opinion, to be fuffi- 
ciently formidable to be the inftrument of deftruction. 

Silk is faid to have been known in Ireland in the tenth cen- 
tury, hecaufe a veftment of filk was bequeathed in’ Cormac’s 
will; but before this faét be authenticated, it will be neceflary 
to enquire what the original word is: we have not Keating’s 
Hiftory of Ireland at hand. Though we fhould allow all. the 
fplendor of that zra, we cannot conclude, with Mr. Walker, 
that the Irifh, on the invafion of the Englifh, ‘ put off their 
finery, as it were in a fit of defpair,’ for Cambrenfis defcribes 
the people 1 in general. Our auther treats of the ornaments of 
kings; 4nd it is not furprifing that the appearances in the cabin 





* The very extenfive ufe of the term braccz alfo forbid. us to affix to it 
a meaning fo partial and particular. It may be traced from France to Ita- 
ly. and the whole tract weftward, till we reach the Sarmatz, It is ap- 
plied chiefly t¢ thofe who covered themfelves with the fkins of beatts ; sand 
this rude covering was probably divided to render it more commodious, 
while at the fame time it would not adnut of coloured itripes. 


and 
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and the palace fhould be different. Mr. Walker proceeds in his 
hiftorical defcription, but we fhall only tranfcribe, after the {plen- 
dor of the tenth century, Morryfon’s defcription of the Irith 
drefs in the time of James I. which our author has quoted. 


*¢In Ireland the Englifh, and the Englifh-Irihh are attired 
after the Englifh manner, for the moft part, yet not with fuch 
pride and inconfiftency, perhaps for want of means: yet the 
Enghth-Irihh forgetting their own country, are fomewhat in- 
fected with the Irith rudenefs, and with them are delighted with 
fimple colours, as red and yellow.—Touching the mere or wild 
Arith, it may truly be faid of them, which of old was {poken of 
the Germans, namely, that they wander flovenly and naked, 
and lodge in the fame houfe (if it may be called a houfe) with 
their beafts, Among them the gentlemen, or lords of counties, 
weare clofe breeches and ftockings of the fame piece of cloth, or 
red or fuch light colour, and a loofe coat, and a cloak, or thre 
cornered mantle, commonly of coarfe light ftuffe made at home, 
and their linen‘ts coarfe and flovenly. I fay flovenly, becaufe 
they feldom put off a fhirt till it be worn: and thofe fhirts in 
_ our memory, before the laft rebellion, were made of fome twenty 

or thirty elles, folded in wrinkles and coloured with faffron.— 
Their wives, Jiving among the Englifh, are attired in a fluitith 
wn, to be faftened at the breaft with a lace, and in a more 
uttifh mantel, and more fluttifh linen ; and their heads be co» 
‘ered after the Turkifh manner, with many ells of linen; only 
¢he Turkith heads or turb.ns are round in the top: but the at- 
‘tire of the Irish womens heads is more flat in the top and broader 
in the fides, not much unlike a cheefe mot, if it hada hole to 
ut in the head. For the reft, in the remote parts, where the 
Englith laws and: manners.are unknown, the very chiefs of the 
Irifh, as well men. as women, goe naked in winter time.” 
‘Yet, fays Dr. Leland, with fomewhat more probability, 


¢¢ Morryfon in his travels informs us, that an Irifh chieftain, - 


with his family and attendants, fat round his fire naked. 
There is httle doubt but that in the reign of Elizabeth, 
even the old natives had degenerated, and that the wars of fe- 
veral centuries had reduced them to a {tate inferior to that in 
which the Englifh-found them in the days of Henry II... Yet 
the fact is totally incredible. The climate of Ireland nouft at 
all times have forced the moft barbarous to fome covering, 
even in thejr retired chambers.”’ 


The nex€ effay is on the armour and weapons of the Irith; 
and our author deicribes the cailmihon, originally of leather, 
and afterwards of iron ; the falet, a more regular helmet, and 
the fkull, a fimple covering of iron. ‘The defence of the body 
was entrufted to the jack, or fhort jacket, the corfelet, and the 
hhaubergeon. The firit and laft were made of leather, thrums, 
or quilted hempen cloth. Yet the Iriih, many years after the 
an per:od 
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period when thefe dreffes were known, commonly fought naked : 


they féem to have been the armout of the chieftains only. The 
fhield, or target, was ufually round, and.made.of wicker. The 
fword, the fkean, or dagger; the ftaff-weapons, under the de- 
nomination of fiadhgha, or crahnuibh, the fpear and the dart, 
ate next defctibed. ‘The dart was the weapon of the kerns, 
which our author tells us were the third military order; but he 
fhould have told us that they were the light troops, and in this 
way diftinguifhed from the. galloglaffes, which were often de- 
fended by coats of mail. Shakfpeare mentions both kinds of 
troops, in the fecond fcene of the firft a&t of Macbeth. The 
lait, our author tells us, were armed with the tuagh-catha, or 
the battle-axe. The miflive weapons were, the clochadh, the 
krann-tabhall, and the celt. Thefe are flings of various kinds, 
or rather the weapons which were flung. We are convinced 
that the celt was of this kind, and equally cértain that there 
was a coritrivance to recover it. From the ftruéture of the celt, 
it could never have been fixed in a handle, and of courfe, could 
not be what 4 fanciful antiquarian calls it, the Britifh mohawk: 
At the fame time, it was too valuable to be thrown at random, 
for by accident or defign, it often contained filver. The club 
(crannibh) and the bow are weapons that require no defcription, 
The military engines were the cran-tabhaill, a machine which 
threw ftones to a.confiderable diftance; the fow,, or a kind of 
wooden houfe, to proteét the workmen who endeavoured to 
make a breach, and the chariot, Fire-arms were introduced in 
148 

A letter’ is fubjoined, defcribing the manners and cuftoms of. 
the inhabitants of the Roffes, on the coaft of Donegal. A ca- 
talogue. of the Irifh inftruments of war, in the collection of Mr. 
Oufeley ; a defcription of three relics of antiquity, found in Ire- 
land ; an act of Henry VII. compelling the inhabitants of a par- 
Scuas rank to have * bows and other armour ;? and a lift of the 
plates. which elucidate the work are the other articles which form 
the Appendix.. The plates are thirteen in number, tinted, and 
their rude execution renders them more faithful interpreters of 
the ancient tombs, and the imperfect fculpture of lefs polifhed: 
ages, than elegant engravings would be. 

We have examined this work with more exaétnefs than its no= 
velty, or perhaps its merits would require. But, though not 
new tO antiquaries, it contains much information for general 
readers, mixed with fome fancies, and fomeerrors. ‘Too much 
dependance is placed on fculpture, which in many places feem 
to reprefent figures merely imaginary: there is too great reli- 


ance on authors of uncertain credit, as well as on doubtful tefti- 


monies 
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monies of antiquity, too little choice in feleétion, and occafiona] 
errors in explanation. Mr. Harris’s curious miftake, where he 
fays, ‘ a fling direéts a ftone almoft like a wild a/;,” thould have 
induced our author to have looked into Vegetius ; and-he would 
have found that onager, though it may fignify that beaft, was 
in reality a military machine.—Our author’s own language is 
occafionally inflated, and not always accurate. The frontif- 
piece is elegantly engraved, and we fhall conclude our article 
with tranfcribing its fabject. 

*¢ It reprefents two Iyifh warriors on the confines of a wood. 
The figure on the left is armed with the fourteen-feet pike and 
the battle axe, and cloathed in the thrum jacket and clofe 
truife: on his head is the monteraro cap, worn by the Irith in- 
fantry in the isth and 16th centuries, as appears from a draw- 
ing in the college, reprefenting the taking of the earl of Def- 
mond by O’Conor. The head of this figure is after an head of 
an Irifh ‘oldies given in theoriginal Latin edition of Ware. Be- 
hind the figure.hangs his wicker fheild and fkein. The figure 
on the right is cloathed in the dhilimor, without truife or fliefe, 
with the cloak as defcribed by Freiffart. On his head is the 
conical cap, taken from a figure in the Black- -abbey, Kilkenny. 
Jn his left hand he holds his ftaff, and in his right the fhore 
{cuit or dart, behind him on the rock li¢s his wicker fhield and 
heavy fword. The fhields are taken from Cordiner, and the 
fword from the crofs of St. Boyne. In the middle, at a diftance, 
rides a chief throwing his lance, clad in the dhilimor and ca- 
nabhas, covering his head and all the body. This figure is 
taken from that of M*Murrough mecting the earl of Glou- 
cefter, in the Harleian MSS. In the back ground are moun- 
tains and a round tower.’ 


—_< 
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Military Antigquiti es ipiaig a Hiftory of the Englif apie, 
from the Conquef to the prefent Time. In Two Volumes. By 
Francis Grofe, Efg. F. A. 8. 4t0. 4l. 4s. in Boards. 
Hooper. | | 

THE Hiftory of War, and the various means by which the 

human race have arrived at dexterity and addrefs in the de- 
ftruction of each other, may at firft feem a work little attractive 
to the humane, and fcarcely capable of fufficient ornament to 
pleafe the more idle reader. Yet, to the military ftudent, the 
progreffive fteps of his art muft be pleafing : the philofopher will 
trace the human mind ftruggling with, and conquering difficul - 
ties ; the artift may find different refources fuggefted by former 
experience ; and even the lady, who will ftill read romances, or 
the gentleman engaged in the more inftruétive f{cenes which hif- 
tory prefents, will find the defcriptions of tournaments and battles 
more 
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more clear by a knowledge of the different terms. Captain 
Grofe, whofe firft volume we for a time overlooked, and after- 
wards defignedby laid afide, in daily expectation of the fecond, 
is an hiftorian, from whom we may expect information, rather 
than entertainment. We ought, however, to reflect, that pre- 
cifion and induftry are the chief talents of the fcientific hifto- 
rian: in thefe our author feldom fails. 

The-zra of the Norman congueft, when the victor divided 
the kingdom into parts, which he gave to his favourites, on 
military tenures, forms the boundary from which the hiftorian 
begins his courfe.. Yet he fhortly examines the conftitution of 
the Saxon army, which fcarcely differed from the civil model 
of Alfred’s government. The various political divifions form- 
ed the different military ones ; and the tything, the hundred, 
and the fhire, furnifhed their various quotas, arranged under 
the command of the lord-lieutenant, and again, with other coun- 
ties, under the king or his generals. Of the conftitution of the 
Norman army, our author fpeaks at fome length; and, though 
he leaves the quantum of the knight’s fee, probably of a vari- 
able value, in that obfcurity which remote antiquity has heaped 
around it, in general, his account is clear and exact. 

Mr. Grofe purfues his hiftory of the army, and treats of the 
conftitutional forces, in confequence of their tenures; the mi- 
litia; the foreign auxiliaries, as well as the different corps ap- 
propriated to particular fervices, viz. the king’s guards, the 
fencibles, marines, &c. Our hiftorian feems to be clearly of 
opinion that the militia, when incorporated with regular troops, 
lofe entirely every diftinftion, except that of foreign fervice and 
a limited warfare. The mode of affembling an army, and the 
method of making levies on counties, is fubjoined ; after which, 
captain Grofe defcribes the different kinds of armour; the va- 
rious kinds of troops, and their peculiar weapons. This detail in- 
cludes all the different forms which the Englifh army has affumed ; 
and our hiftorian defcribes them from authentic papers. The 
following paffages relating to arrows we fhall fele&t, for they are 
in many refpeéts curious. 


‘ The range of a bow, according to Neade, was from fix- 
teen to twenty {core yards; and fo quick were the ancient 
archers, or fo flow the mufketeers, that he fays, an archer could’ 
fhoot fix arrows in the time of charging and difcharging one 
taufket. 

¢ The force with which an arrow ftruck an obje& at a mode- 
rate diftance, may be conceived from an inftance given by king 
Edward VI. in his Journal, wherein he fays, thay an hundred 
archers of his gard fhot before him, two arrows each, and af- 

terwards 
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terwards all together, that they fhot at an inch board, which 
fome pee quite thorough, and ftuck into the other board, 
diverfe pierced it quite through with the heads of their arrows, 
the boards being well‘feafoned timber: their diftance from the 


, - 


mark is not mentioned. 

‘In ancient times phials of combuftible: compofitions for 
burning of houfes or fhips were fixed on the heads of arrows, 
and fhot from long bows. _ Neade fays he has known. by €xpe- 


_ rience, than an archer may fhoot an ounce of fire-work upon 


an arrow, twelve fcore yards. Arrows with wild fire, and ar- 
rows for fire-works, are mentioned among the ftores at News 
haven and Barwick, in the 1ft cf Edward VI.’ 


We cannot, however, think with our author, in the following 
note. We felect it as one of the few points on which he ven- 
tures to decide. 


'* 'The long bow might on fome occafions undoubtedly at this 
time be ufed with great advantage, particularly againft cavalry: 
a. few horfes wounded by arrows left flicking in them, would 
probably become fo anruly as to diforder a whole fquadron ; 
befides the fight and whizzing of the arrows before the heads 
of thofe horfes they did not hit, would keep them in a conftant 
ftate of terror and reftivenefs. Nor would a flight of arrows 
falling on a battalion of foot fail of a confiderable effect, inde- 
gee of the men they killed and wounded, as when fhot with 
an elevation they would be vifible almoit from the time they 
Jeft the bow, and it would require a more than ordinary exer- 
tion of courage to refrain from looking at them, and endea- 
vouring by fome movement to avoid them ; this by engroffing 
the attention of the men, would prevent their a€ting with vi- 
gour againft a battalion oppofed to them; archers could aét in 
the rear of a battalion of infantry, and even of a {quadron of 
cavglry.’ 

Thofe parts of this hiftory which relate to the exercife of the 
pike, the crofs-bow, and the introduction of fire-arms, are par- 
ticularly curious. Mr. Grofe fixes the zra of guns to the land- 
ing of Edward IV. at Ravenfpurg, in Yorkfhire, in 1471, fifty 
years before the common era of the fiege of Berwick. They 
are called in Leland, * hange guns,’ which our author interprets, 
without fufficientreafon, hand guns. He defcribes alfo the divifion 
ofthe ancient troops and companies ; he explains the denomination 
of the officers, and traces the progrefiive changes in thefe ref{peéts ; 
with the different ranks of general and field-officers ; the old me- 
thod of muftering the troops, valuing the cavalry horfes ; the pay 
of officers and men in the different periods. ‘The various lifts of 
pay are not only curious in themfelves, but may furnith fome 
faéts relating to the varying value of money. 

The fecond volume, which is full of ufeful plates, commence 
with a hiftory of the foldiers cloathing, or, in more modern terms, 
his 
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his uniform and accoutrements. This accountis very complete ; 
but we may be allowed to add, that the very tedious, and in 
many refpects uninterefting extract from the committee, appoint- 
ed in 1746 to examine the ftate of his majefty’s forces, might, 
with advantage have been omitted. The next fubjeé is the mi- 
litary juftice, or rather jurifprudence. The ftatutes and ordi- 
nances eftablifhed in the reign of Richard II. we have read with 
information, as they greatly illuftrate the warfare and manners 
of that period. 


_ ¢ Item, that no one be fo hardy as to cry ‘* havok’”’ under 
pee of lofing his head, and that he or they that hall be the 

eginners of the faid cry, fhall likewife be beheaded, and their 
bodies afterwards be hanged up by the arms f. 

‘ Item, that no one make the cry called mounté, or any 
other whatfover in the army, on account of the great danger 
that may thereby happen to the whole army ; which God for- 
bid! and that on pain, if he be a man at arms, or archer on 
horfeback, of lofing his beft horfe, and if he be an archer on 
feot or boy, he fhall have his left ear cut off *. 

‘ Item, ifin any engagement whatfoever an enemy fhall be 
beat down tothe earth, and he who fhall have thus thrown him 
down fhall go forwards in the purfuit, and any other fhall come 
afterwards, and fhall take the faith or parole of the faid enemy, 
he fhall have half of the faid prifoner, and he who overthrew 
him the other half, but he who received his parole fhall-have 
the keeping ofhim, giving fecurity to his partner.’ 

Every admirer of Shakfpeare will recolleé, 

‘ Cry havock, and let loofe the dogs of war.’ 

The ftatntes of Henry V. and VII. difplay a more liberaf 
and enlightened policy ; but they are more generally known, as 
they occur in Upton and Leland, ‘The military code of Hen- 
ry VIII. is printed from a manufcript, though it has been al- 
ready publifhed in a work which cannot now be found: the 
later codes are fufficiently known. We could have wifhed that 
inftead of filling more than a hundred pages by tranfcribing par- 
ticulars, our author had methodifed, and given a fyftematic view 
of the whole. His remarks on the prefent articles of war, and 





‘+ Havok was the word given as a fignal for the troops to difperfe and 
pillage, as we learn from the following item in the dreits of the marthall, 
vol. 1. p. 229. wherein it is declared that in the article of plunder, all the 
fheep and hogs belong to fuch private foldiers as can take them : and that 
on the word havok being cried, every one might feize his part; this pro- 
bably was only a {mail partof the licence fuppofed to be given by that ward.” 

* © Mounté, i. e. montez, to horfe; probably,this was either a mutinous 
cry, calling on the cavalry to take horfe and leave the army, or might be 
the method ef calling to arms from a fuppofed approach of the encmy, and 
was what would now be called, raifing a falfe alarm,’ 
on 
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on the matiny bill, are very juft, and deferve the attention of 
the legiflature. a 

The various modes of quartering troops next fhare captain 
Grofe’s attention ; and he defcribes the different kind of coal 
and conduét-money, as well as the fubfiftence-money allowed in 
fucceflive wzras. Military rewards are afterwards examined ; 
and, in this part of the work, there is a plan of Chelfea college, 
as it was originally intended to be built. Its prefent form and 
conftruétion are afterwards defcribed. Of the other military re- 
wards, we can only mention the half-pay, which does not ap- 
pear in any record prior to the Revolution, and appears then td 
have been rather an earneft for future fervices, than a reward 
for the paft, while at prefent it partakes of both. Military pu- 
nifhments are fufficiently known. 

Encampments are of very different kinds; and thé cuftoms 
which regulated their formation ate various. Captain Grofe 
defcribes them at fome length, ftom various old works, and 
from fome manufcripts; but to underftand them fufficiently 
would requite the plates. Indeed every part of caftrametation, 
in its aricient and prefent fortis, is particularly defcribed. Mi- 
litary mufi¢ of all the different kinds is alfo explained at fome 
extent. Captain Grofe thinks, that the military drum was in- 
troduced from the Eaft by the crufaders; but it is pretty clear 
that a timbrel was an inftrument of this kind, though there may 
not be fo great a connection between the timbrel. and common 
drum as between this laft and the kettle-drum, for which we 
are certainly indebted to the Eaft. ‘The banners, and the dif- 
ferent exercifes and manoeuvres of the Englith army, are fully 
explained. 


¢ What was the particular form of exercife ufed by the infan- 
try in our ancient armiés, is uncertain, nor is it mentioned in 
any books I have been able to find; probably it was fomewhat 
like that handed down to us by lian, in which was practifed 
the facings, opening, clofing and doubling the ranks and files; 
counter-marching and wheeling ; indeed, it would be an ab- 
furdity to fuppofe, that an army could ever have been led te 
the field uninitructed in fome uniform principles of movement, 
and handling their arras; and it is alfocertain, as has, I be- 
lieve, been before obferved, that the great number of various 
troops afflembled at the crafades, would tend to affimilate the 
tactics of the whole, as every nation would undoubtedly adopt 

the form of difcipline moft approved of in the army. | 
‘ By Camden’s letter printed in the firft volume of this work, 
we learn, that an innovation in our national military difcipline 
then took place towards the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, introduced by thé officers who had fetved in the 
low 
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low countries ; this, it appears, was difapproved of by many 
ancient commanders and foldiers,.a circumftance extremely nas 
tural, fince they were thereby reduced from the rank of mafters 
or teachers, to that of {cholars or learners, a degradation to 
which it requires great philofophy to fubmit ; this innovation 
in part confifted of a more general introduction of fire-arms, and 
a confequent decreafe of archers. 

‘ Soon after this era, a number of military treatifes were 
_ written ; from thefe we leara,. that the infantry was drawn up 

ten deep ; one reafon for which was, that the‘firft rank having 
fired, would be able to march into the rear, form, and reload, 
by the time that the otber nine ranks had feverally done the 
fame ; a company then generally confifted of an hundred meny 
which being a fquare number, prefented an equal face every 
way ; a matter then confidered as of great importance : a coms 
pany contained four efcadrons or fquares of twenty-five men 
each, five in each face. 

‘ Both ranks and files had three different diftances at which 
they ftood ; they were diftinguifhed by the terms; 1{t. open 
order ; 2d. order; and 3d. clofe‘order ; the firft was fix feet + 
the fecond three feet; and the third only one foot and a half.” 


The various exercifes of the pike, of which we lately faw the 
remains in that of the efpontoon; the exercifes and manceuvres 
of the infantry and cavalry in former times, is very particularly 
detailed and illuftrated by many plates. 

The moft curious and valuable part of the work is that 
‘which relates to the ancient machines. Our author is 
greatly affifted by Mr. Newton, whofe projefted edition 
of Vitruvius is to be illuftrated by various models, drawings, 
and explanations. It is with great regret that we cannot fol« 
low captain Grofe ftep by ftep in thefe defcriptions; but they 
depend fo much on the plates, that our account, without their 
affiftance, would be as unintelligible as that of Vitruvius. To 
the old machines captain Grofe adds thofe which were in ufe ih 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, previous to the ufe of gun- 
powder ; an invention réceived with diftruft, and practifed very 
flowly. 


‘ Of the vaft force of thefe machines fufprifing flories are re- 
lated, though, from the conftruction of our ancient caftles, it 
does not feemas if their range was very great, fince many of our 
moft important fortreffes are commanded by hill within four or 
fivehundred yards of them, an inftance of which may be feen in 
the caftle of Dover, once deemed the key of this kingdom, and 
alfo in thofe of Corfe and Guildford; Monfieur Joly de Meze- 
ray fays, the greateft range of a mangonel was ¢ itadia, or 1042 
yards, but then this was at an elevation; thefe machines not 
only threw darts and large ftones, but even the bodies of men 
and horfes ; inftances of both are mentioned by Froiffart.’ 


Vor, LXVIT. Fan. 1789. , D On 
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On the fubje&t of the Greek fire our author gives no very 
new or inftructive information. We are of opinion that the pro- 
cefs 1s loft, for thofe which have been defcribed are not equal to 
the effects which it feems to have produced. On the invention 
of gunpowder, captain Grofe adds little to the common ftock ; 
he gives the different receipts in old authors for the compofi- 
tion ; and we agree with him in thinking, that the invention 
was adopted more flowly, as the powder prepared at firft was 
very weak. M. Dutens has already referred us to Marcus 
Grecus for the firft knowledge of it; and to him Bacon was 
indebted for his information, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. ¥et its application was only hinted at, and it was long 
before it was employed in offenfive war. The claim of the Chi- 
nefe to the invention cannot be difcuffed without farther and 
more exaét enquiries than have yet been made. That Edw. III. 
ufed artillery in his wars againft the Scotch, is an opinion often 
litigated, and fubje& to great doubts. The ancient artillery, 
with the different forms and combinations, are defcribed with 
our author’s ufual clearnefs, and illuftrated with many plates. 

While thefe different. machines were required for the befieg- 
ers, the art of fortification had not attained to any great per- 
fe&tion. Indeed to employ thefe arts required a remiffnefs in 
the befieged, and an imperfection in the ftructure of the fortrefs, 
which, in. the prefent time, appears unaccountable. Captain 
Grofe, however, confiders the fortifications in their ancient form, 
and defcribes the different parts of the ancient caftle with pre- 
cifion. This defcription, with the different cuftoms relating to 
prifoners and their ranfoms, concludes the work. 

The Appendix confifts of many different articles, but not fo 
intereiting as to require particular notice. It chiefly contains 
authorities, which were too extenfive to be received 1 in the 
margin. 

We have followed captain Grofe curforily through thefe vo- 
lumes, becaufe what is chiefly colleéted cannot conveniently be 
abridged. We have already obferved, that the work is full 
of information, much of which the reader can fcarcely meet 
with elfewhere. The plates are alfo clear, correé&t, and fome- 
times elegant; where they do not reach to elegance, we may 
allow that they are improved copies of old, often wooden 
plates, and inelegant drawings. Such many of them are, and 
if they: had been more highly finifhed the work would have 
been ornamented at the expence of its accuracy. The language 
is fuficiently clear and: exact ;. nor is the arrangement carelefs or 


taulty. 
The 























































( 35 ) 
The Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Selborne, in the County of 
Southampton. 4ro. th 1s. in Boards. White and Son. 

E ean chearfully agree with out benevolent and pléafing 
author, that parochial fhould precede coynty hiftories. 
A local hiftorian, with the friendly warmth which refults from 
‘predilection, favourite haunts, and often-trodden paths, may 
‘expatiate at times too minutely. It is a venial error, which the 
hiftorian on a more extenfive fcale will correét; and it Thould be 
remembered that, to write comprehenfively, requires a very 
minute and particular information, which a fingle man cen 
‘never acquire, if his fubje¢t be not limited. Selborneis a parifh 
in Hampfhiré, on its eaftern angle, where it joins with Suffex 
hd with Surry. It is a {pot diftinguifhed, if we can truft a very 
pifturefque plate which precedes this volume, by various beau- 
ties of fcenery and of landfcape. It is diftinguifhed in the eye 
of a natural hiftorian, by its being the point of union of the 
fandy and clayey foil, the extreme fhores of a former fea.” If 
this were for 2 moment doubted, it might be fupported by the 
confideration of its affording a free-ftone, which, though divi- 
fible in any direétion, ftill preferves the appearances of horizon- 
tal laminez ; by admitting of more eafy feparation in that direc- 
tion, and of ' decaying: faiter if the direction of its laminz be not 
attended to.* The foil is fand ; a white malm, which feems to be a 
_calcarious marl; a black sh i the remains of animals and veget- 
ables, perhaps in the fituation of a former town ; and an intractable 
clay.. The wells are deep, 2s we have obferved on the eaftern 
coafts, where the fprings are prefled down by fuperincumbent 
fand, and the water is felenitical. ‘The ufual depth of the wells 
is fixty-three feet. Among the free-ftone are occafionally thin 
{trata of rag. 

Of the foffils we may particularly mention the mytilus crifta 
galli of Linnzus, a bivalve of the Indian.Ocean. . It feems, 
however, a folitary inftance, and little can be concluded from it. 
Shells, from the Gulph of Mexico, occur on.the eaftern coat, 
and thefe may be accounted for from the currents of the Atlan- 
tic; but no currents are known which connect the hores ‘of 
Hamphhire with the Indian Ocean, and the SPRANG is pro- 
bably accidental. 

The foreft of Wolmer is partly in this parith but the deer 

are now removed, and with them the temptation t to idlenefs and 
rapine, which the love of hunting ufed to, ‘induce... Under, the 
peat, fofhl-wood was formerly difcovered, in a fingular way, viz. 
by the fnow lying longer on thofe parts where the trees were 
concealed, a fact’ which may’ be” cally, accounted for; fince, if 
the mean heat ofthe earth is about 49° ? of Fahrenheit, thefe trees 
would prevent its accefs to the ground which lay over them. 
Dz The 
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. The trees on the neighbouring hill are chiefly of beech; but 


oaks and elms have attained in this neighbourhood a very large 


fize.. The ftorm of 1703 was fatal to more than one: of. thefe 
“ giants of the vegetable world. The lakes in the foreft afford a 


cool retreat for cattle, and are often covered with wild fowl.. 
The fith which they contain are thofe exclufively confined to freth: 


‘water. "The inhabitants of the woods, the different birds, are de- 
fcribed with minutenefs, and the mifcellaneous accounts are very 
exact; perhaps in one or two inftances not fufficiently fcientific. 


Swallows, our author has been informed, are found occafional- 


‘ly, and by accident, ‘torpid in this neighbourhood, in the win- 
“ter and fpring. The motacilla atricapilla, in Mr, White’s opi- 
“nion, is a bird of paflage. We were much pleafed with many 


of our author’s minute remarks on fome parts of natural hiftory ; 


“and we fhall felect firft what he obferves on. the bat, which is 


curious and new. 


¢ I was much entertained laft fummer with atame bat, which 
would take flies out of a perfon’s hand. If you gave it any thing 
to eat, it brought its wings round before the mouth, hovering 
and hiding its head in the manner of birds of prey when they feed. 
“The adroitnefs it fhowed in thearing off the wings of the flies, 
‘which were always rejected, was worthy of obfervation and 
‘pleafed me much. Infects feemed to be moft acceptable, though 
-it did not refufe raw flefh when offered : fo that the notion that 
‘bats go down chimnies and gnaw men’s bacon, feems no impro- 
‘bable ftory. While I amufed myfelf ‘with this wonderful quad- 
ruped, I daw it feveral times confute the vulgar opinion, that 
bats-when down on a flat furface cannot get on the wing again 
by rifing with great eafe from the floor, It ran, 1 ebferved, 
with more difpatch than I was aware of, but ina moft ridiculous 
‘and grotefque manner. 
_.© Bats drink on the wing Itke fwallows, by fipping the furface 
‘as they pkay over pools and ftreams. They. love to frequent 
“waters, “not only for the fake of drinking, but on account of in- 
feds; ‘which are found over them in the greateft plenty. As I 
was going, fome years ago, pretty late, in a boat from Richmond: 
to Sunbury, on a warm fummer’s evening, I think I faw my- 
“riads of. bats. between the two places : the air fwarmed with them 
ailalong the Thames, fo that hundreds were in fight at atime.” 


The defcription of a very.fmall kind of domeftic moufe, whofe 
neft is round, hard, and feemingly clofed on every fide ;. the 
‘obfetvations on the pretended’ migration of birds.; the remarks 
on the vaft flocks of hen chaffinches- about Chriftmas, are im- 
portant. The defcription of the moufe we muft felect. 


«JI have procured fome of the mice mentioned. in my former 
letters, a young one and a female with young, both of which I 
hiave-preferved in brandy. From the colour, fhape, fize, and 
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manner of nefting,,I make no doubt but that.the {pecies is nom- 
defcript,.. They are much fmaller, and more {lender than the 
mus domefticus medius.of ay 3-and have.more of the {quirrel 
or dormoufe colour: their belly is white ; a ftraight line along 
their fides divides the fhadés of their back and belly.‘ They ne 

ver enter into houfes ; are car ried into ricks and barns with the 
fheaves ; ‘abound in harveft; and build their nefts-amidft the 
firaws of the corn above thé ‘vround, and fometimes in’ thiftleg. 
They breéd as-many as eight at a- litter, in a little round neft 
compofed of the blades of grafs or wheat. 

« One of thefe nefts I procured this autamn, moft artificially 
platted,-and compofed of th¢ blades. of wheat ; perfectly round, 
and about the fize of a cricket-ball; with the aperture fo inge- 
nieufly clofed, that there was no difcovering to what part it be- 
longed. It was‘ fo corhpact and well filled, that it wotld roll 
acrofs the table without being difcompofed, though i ic’ contained 
eight littlé mice that were naked arid blind, As this neft was 
perfeétly ‘full, héw could the dam come at her litter refpettively 
fo as to adminifter a teat to each? perhaps fie opens different 
places for that purpofe, adjufting them again when the bufinefs 
is over: but the could not poffibly be contained herfelf in the 
ball with hef young, which moreovét would be daily increafing 
in bulk,’ “This wonderfnl procreant cradle, an elegant in{tance 
of the efforts of inftin@,. was found in a wheat-field fufpended 
in the head of a thiftle,’ 

¢ A neighbour houfed an dat-rick lately, under the thatch of 
which were affembled near_an hundred, mott of which were 
taken; and fome [ faw.” I meafured thein ; ; and found that, 
from nofe to tail, they ' were juft two inches and a quarter, and 
their tails juft two inches long. “Two of them in a {cale weigh- 
ed down juft one copper or aS which is about the third of 
an ounce avoirdupois: fo that I’ fappofe they are the fmallef 
quadrupeds in this ifland. A full-grown mus medius domefticus 
weighs, I find, one ounce lumping weight, which is more than 
fix times as mish as the moufe above ; and meaftires from nofe 
to rump four inches and a quarter, andthe fame in its tail,’ 


‘Birds, Mr. White fuppofes, frequently. migrate ; and thofe 
which have been ftyled migratory, feem generally.to feek fome 
warmer fhore. ‘The fwallows, found torpid in this kingdom, he 
thinks are ftragglers, left accidentally behind, and overtaken by 
fudden cold.’ Many inftatices ure adduced, where a few warm 
days, even ‘Tate in Decemiber, ’ ‘have drawn out thefe half-dead 
birds to efijoy the reviving: temperature of a temporary fpring. 
On the fubject of the martins, our author’s letters to Mr. Bars 
rington have been already printed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions; but they are nae, to this volume, in an improved and 
corrected ftate. 

Many of the remarks on’ pt ae are fuggefted by events 
which happened, or obfervations that were made at Selborne ; 
f D3 but 
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but many have’ very little relation‘to this parifh. This work 
confifts of letters to’ Mr.‘Pennant and to Mr.’ Barrington, on va- 
tious fubjeéts.of natural’ hiftory, where nature is purfued in all 
her walks ; but where, as we might expect in letters, the ac- 
counts are mifcellaneous and broken; fometimes fhort and un- 
fatisfactory. . Thefe letters and, their..different objeéts we can- 
not enumerate ; but)fhall give an extract or two of fome curio- 
fity, and purfue the few remaining facts which relate,to the hif- 
tory of Selborne. | . tat | 

The fact recorded by our author of the finking hill is a very 
fingular one; but we are convinced from the circumftances that 
it muft have been owing to an earthquake. 


_* The months of January and February in the year, 1774, 
were remarkable for great melting fnows and vaft.gluts of rain ; 
fo that by the end of the latter month, the land-{prings or la- 
vants, began to prevail, and to be near as high as in the memo- 
rable winter of 1764. The beginning of March alfo went on 
in the fame tenor, when, in the night between the eighth and 
ninth of that month, aconfiderable patt of the great woody 
hanger at Hawkley was torn from. its place, and fell down, 
leaving a high fiee-ftone cliff naked and bare, and refembling 
the fteep fide of achalk-pit., _ It appears that this huge fragment 
being perhaps fapped and undermined by, waters, foundered, and 
was ingulfed, going down in a perpendicular direction, for a 
gate which ttood in the field on the top of the hill, after finking 
with its pofts for thirty or forty feet, remained in fo true and 
upright a pofi:ion as to open and fhut with great exactnefs, juft 
as in its firft fituation, ‘deveral oaks alfo are ftill ftanding, and 
in a ftate of vegetation after taking the fame defperate leap: 
that great part of this prodigious mafs was ablorbed in fome gulf 
below, is plain alfo from the. inclining ground at the. bottom of 
the hill, which is free and unincumbered ; but would haye been 
buried in heaps of rubbifh, had the fragment. parted and fallen 
forward. About an hundred yards from the foot of this hanging 
coppice, ftood a cottage by the fide of a lane; and two hundre 
yards lower'on the other fide of the lane was a farm-houfe, in 
which lived a/labourer and his family ; and juft by, a ftout new 
barn. . The cottage was inhabited by an old woman and ber fon 
and his wife, ‘Thefe people in theevening, which was very dark 
and tempeftuous, obferved that the brick floors ot their kitchens 
began to heave and,part ; and that the walls feemed to open, and 
the roofs to crack; but they all agree that no tremor of the 
ground, indicating an earthquake, was ever felt: only thatthe 
wind continued to make a moft tremendous roaring in the woods 
and hangers. The miferable inhabitants not daring to go to 
bed, remained in the utmoft folicitude and confufion, expecting 
every moment to be buried under the ruins of their fhattered 
edifices. When day-light’ came, they were at leifure to con- 
template the devaftations of the night; they then found a 
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‘a deep rift or chafm had opened under their houfes, and torn 
them, as it were, intwo; and that one end of the barn had fuf- 
fered in a fimilar manner ; that a pond near the cottage had un- 
dergone a ftrange reverfe, becoming deep at the fhallow end, 
and fo vice verfa; that many large oaks were removed out of 
their perpendicular, fome thrown down, and fome fallen into 
the heads of neighbouring trees ; and thata gate was thruft for- 
ward with its hedge, full fix feet, fo as to require a new track 
to be made to it,’ 


The perpendicular height of the precipice is 23 yards; the 
length of the lapfe, or flip, as feen in the fields belew, 251 
yards. 

A fingular bird, fhot by accident at Selborne, is the chara- 
drius himantepus: we fhall fele& our author’s fhort defcrip- 
tidn. of it. | 

« One of thefe fpecimens I procured, and found the length of 
the legs to be fo extraordinary, that-at firlt fight, one might 
have fuppofed the fhanks had been faftened on to impofe on 
the credulity of the beholder: they were legs in_caricatura ; 
and had we feen fuch proportions on a Chinefe or Japan fcreen 
we fhould have made large allowances for the fancy of the 
draughtfman. Thefe birds are of the plover family, and might 
with propriety be called the ftilt plovers. Briffon, under that 
idea, gives them the appofite name of l’echaffe. My fpecimen 
when drawn, and ftuffed with pepper, weighed only four ounces 
and a quarter, though the naked part of the thigh meafured three 
inches and an half, and the legs four inches. and an half. Hence 
we may fafely affert that thefe birds exhibit weight for inches, 
incomparably the greateft length of legs of any known bird, 
The flamingo, for inilance, is one of the mast long-legged birds, 
and yetit bears no manner of proportion to the himantopus ; 
for a cock flamingo, weighs, at an average, about four pounds 
avoidupois ; and his legs and thighs meafure ufually about twen- 
ty inches.’ But four pounds are fifteen times and a fraction more 
than four ounces and one quarter; and if four ounces and a 
quarter have eight inches of legs, four pounds muft have.one 
hundred and twenty inches and a fraction of legs ; viz. fomewhat 
more than ten feet ; fuch a monftrous proportion as the world 
never faw! !f you fhould try the experiment in ftill larger birds, 
the difparity would ftill inoreafe.’ 

But to return to the different facts relating to the natural hif- 
tory of Selborne. The little that is to be found in this volume 
of the quadrupeds of this parifh we have almoft wholly men- 
tioned ; and of the infets Mr. White {peaks chiefly of the dif- 
ferent grylli, except when he defcribes the coccus vitis viniferz, 
which he thinks was brought by accident on fome plants from 
Spain. The fituation of Selborne is in the neighbourhood of 2 
hill, and, as may be expe@ted, it is the region where ‘ Echo loves 
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to dwell.’ This nymph haunts the neighbourhood ; but the moft 
remarkable inftance of repetition of fyllables, which we re- 
member, is near Selborne, where the echo will repeat ten 
fyllables of quick daétyls, and perhaps, if carefully obferved in 
a frofty night, twoor three more. The lady, however, refides 
in a hop-kiln; for from its walls the found is reverberated. The 
hills are probably covered with various plants; but our author 
only enumerates the moft uncommon ones which he has obferv- 
ed. Of thefe we think fome are ftragglers from gardens, and — 
4ome are by no means uncommon, 
The heat and cold of Selborne are greatly in extreme, if the 
inftruments.are exact : the range of the thermometer from 84 to 
——% we have fcarcely feen equalled in the fouthcrn counties. The 
heat is fcarcely in any inftance fo high; and the cold, even in. 
the prefent inclement feafon, has not, we have been informed, 
funk the mercury fo low*. But of the cold of 1784, the effects 
that we obferved on the plants were not fo much owipg to its 
intenfity, as to its following violent rains without any intermif- 
fion. Inthe gardens it was on that account very deftruétive, 
particularly to fucculent plants. The regifter of the rain was 
not, we fufpe&, kept with accuracy, forthe meafures are very 
variable, from 50.26 inches, it funk to 27.32. The mean of 
feven years was about 35.27 inches. ‘The average number of 
baptifms, taken from a feries of fixty years, is 162 annually, 
and of burials 103. The total number of inhabitants in 1783, 
was 676, about five to each tenement. We cannot calculate the 
proportion of deaths from the data here given; but, by making 
reafonable allowances, we think they may amount to one in 
fifty, which marks Selborne as a very healthy fituation. The 
xange of the barometer is not given; but, from incidental re- 
marks, we. fufpeé it to fink at times very low. . It may be. of 
confequence to obferve, that the mercury ftands\.3 of an inch 
lower than at South Lambeth, which marks an elevation in Sel- 
borne not quite 300 feet, as Mr. White alledges, above that 
fpot. 
MWe muft now turn to the antiquities of Selborne, which are 
glfo explained in a feries of letters, more connected than thofe 
which defcribe its natural hiftory. Selborne was not unknown 
+o the Romans; for, when one of their lakes was dried, many 
coins ‘in heaps, chiefly of the lower empire, were found in that 
fpot. We-can {carcely fuppofe that the lakes at that time com- 
municated with the fea; but no other hypothefis will account for 


— 


* The obfervation feems to -have been made late at night, and we have 
no one at that time to contraft it with, in the prefent feafon; but, from 
a regifter before us fent frem the fouth, the loweft number is 16° Fahr.— 
ebferved at uine in the morning, | 
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their fituation and appearance. Among the Saxons, Selborne 

was a place of fome diftin@ion. It was undoubtedly a royal 
manor, and the neighbouring forefts rendered it the favourite, 

occafional, refidence of many different monarchs. “There was a 

church at Selborne in the time of the Conqueror; but the pre-- 
fent building, though old, fearcely reaches fo far back as that 

age: our author deferibes it particularly, as well as a {mall yew~ 

tree in the church-yard, which is: very old, and which he feems 

inclined to trace beyond the fourteenth century. The ufe of 
thefe trees is uncertain; but, from fatal expetience, Mr. White 

afferts that the leaves are poifonous to horfes. and cattle. The. 
vicarage is, with the great tythes, added by Magdalen College, 

a refpectable preferment. A lift of the vicars, with fome fhert 

account of each, where any thing.remains, next follows. 

The priory of Selborne was founded by Peter de la Roche of 
Poitou, the protector. of this kingdom in the minority of H, IIT.. 
it was founded, however, after his return from the Holy Land, 
in. 1232. . The priory, from {mall beginnings in confequence. 
of purchafes, rofe, by gifts from the crown and private dona- 
tions, to great opulence. The Temple was the refidence of - 
Adam Gurdon (Gordon), a reftlefs enterprifing foldier, of the. 
Montfort faction, fubdued by prince Edward, afterwards Edward 
I. in 1265, to whom he proved a fteady adherent. Sir Adam, in 
1271, granted to the parifh the area called the Pleftow, which 
means fimply an open fpace: it ftill continues to be the public 
play-place. Some other particulars of Gurdon are annexed, as 
well as of the different benefactors to the town and parifh of 
Selborne. The Knights ‘Templars had alfo Soffefions 3 in. this 
place, and Mr. White explains, fo far as his documents will 
give him leave, their conneétions with the prior and priory. 
The difputed terms of preceptor and preceptory, he thinks, may, 
mean only the fteward and’ his refidence. The hiftory of the 
priory, the lift of priors, and the gradual decay of the canons, 
dre not objects very interefting to us. . Itis fuflicient to obferve, 
that William Wainfleet, bifhop of Winchefter, founded Magda- 
len Collegein 1459, and procured the addition of the priory of 
Selborne to augment its revenues in 1486, fifty years before the 
diffolution of the monafteries by Henry VIII. ‘Fhe priory has 
not, however, a’ ftone to mark its extent; but is a rough field 
of little comparative value: its ufual attendant, the Gronee has 
Kad a better fate, for, on the old fpot, a modern farm-houfe is 
raifed, which yet retains the fame name, | 

We muft now leave our pleafing and intelligent author, hom 
we have followed as clofely as hig mifcellaneous materials and 
interrupted accounts will allow. Perhaps this work might have 
besa more aptly termed, Mifcellapeous Letters relating to Na- 
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tural Hiftory, including fome Account of the Parith of Sel- 
bore; for a title of this kind would be more accurate than that 
which our author has adopted. But whatever be the title, this 
work cannot be read by the intelligent enquirer without plea- 
fure : it cannot be. clofed but with fentiments of gratitude for 
much valuable information. 
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The Hifory and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham. 
By William Hutchinfon, F.A.8. Vol, Il, 4t0o. 1. 18. ix 
Beards. Robinfons. , ; 


E examined the firft volume of this work im our LXIft vol. 
p- 451... It contained the ancient hiftory of the county, 
fo far as it was connected with the general hiftory of this and the 
neighbouring kingdom, as well as the hiftory of the origin and 
tion of its rich cathedral. ‘The prefent volume was de- 
figned to have been the laft; but who can fay what will be the 
bulk of the mafs to which every day muft add? Who can confine 
_ the fize of a work, where rude and unmanageable fubjeéts will 
admit of neither alteration or abridgment? The hiftorian muft 
be full and exact; for he cannot, like the poet, throw afide thofe 
parts which he defpairs of rendering pleafing by arrangement, 
@r interefting by ornament. We might object to Mr. Hutchinfon 
on account of too great precifion and unneceflary minutenefs, if 
we were not aware, that every reader will probably eftimate the 
importance of fubjects with different eyes, and calculate the ne- 
ceflary time which each may require, on different grounds, But 
3f he has extended his work too far, the lofs is his own ; for, with 
fingular generofity, he offers the third volume, with many va- 
Juable engravings, gratis. 

This volume commences with the hiftory of the city; and 
Mr. Hutchinfon again repeats the legend: of St. Cuthbert. It 
is, however, of more importance to obferye, that he thinks Old 
Durham was the refting-place of the pious monks, who carried 
the body before they fixed on the faint’s repofitory ; and before 
it could be prépared for his reception. ‘The wra of the city he 
fuppofes to be the beginning of the eleventh century, for before 
1040 it was capable, from its advantageous fituation, of refifting 
an attack. From the fame caufe it foon attracted the attention 
of the Englifh monarch :, his foldiers had been, maffacred while 
revelling in drunkennefs, and fcarcely fatiated with every kind 
ef licentioufnefs; fo: that, on. his return from the expedition 
agent Malcolm, in 1072, he built a caftle, purpofely with a 
iew of protecting the bifhop and his convent, but defignedly, 
as.a check on the inhabitants, and a barrier againft the Scots, 
to be held by a feudal chief, pofieffed of temporal powers, and 
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fubjec&t to his own nomination. » Walcher was the firft bifhop of 
the newly-created palatinate, for the different charatters of ec- 
clefiaftic and general were not then incompatible. Various events 
added to the bifhop’s power, or for a time annihilated it; ‘and at 
different periods Durham feems:to have been a neutral town, for 
framing treaties, for fecuring-hoftages, or other tranfaétions be- 
tween the Englifh and Scottifh kings. The temporal power of 
the bifhop ‘within the palatinate was co-extenfive with the king’s 
out of it; and the remains, the femblance of this temporal. ju- 
rifdictio, is yet preferved. The firft charter granted to the city 
was by bifhop Pudfey, in the reign of Henry IH. and it was 
confirmed by pope Alexander (for the aét of every prelate, how 
powerful foever he might appear, required confirmation); in the 
year 1179. Mr. Hutchinfon mentions the different charters. 
granted by fucceffive bifhops down to 1780, when.a new charter 
was obtained inthe room of thatwhich had-been forfeited, by fome 
irregular practices during the period of the laft prelate. ‘Thefe dif- 
ferent charters are defcribed with a minutenefs which’can be only 
interefting to the inhabitants ; but they comprehend a defcription of 
the government of the city in the refpective periods. “The charit» 
able foundations are next enumerated; the cathedral is particularly 
defcribed, and the defcription illuftrated with plates of its for- 
mer ftate, as well as of the improvements and ornaments added 
fince the year 1780. The government of the church under the 
fecular prieftsy next under the priors, and, fince the year 1541, 
under the deans, fhare much of Mr. Hutchinfon’s attention. Dr. 
Whitehead was the laft prior and the firft dean, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and in1553, while Dr. Watfon was dean, the fta- 
tutes for the government of collegiate-churches were enacted, as 
the former law of Henry the Eighth, from negleét, was become 
obfolete : thefe ftatutes, made in the firft and fecond: years of the 
reign of Philip and Mary, are fubjoined. Watfon, as may be 
fuppofed, was a Roman Catholic, and made bifhop’ of Lintoln ; 
but he continued to ‘hold the deanery of Durham till he was re- 
moved in.the firft year of Elizabeth, as an enemy to the Refor- 
mation and her majefty’s fupremacy. He died in confinement. 
‘The lift of the prebendaries and archdeacons is raifed above a 
mere catalogue by the addition of fome particulars of their lives. 
Among the former were fome of ‘the greateft men of this king- 
dom’; fo that a fhort biographical abftra& is entertaining and 
ihtetefting. = hea 
An adjoining parifh is that of St. Mary le Bow,’ and is the 
next object of our hiftorian’s en It contains the bifhop’s 
alms-houfés, and the {chools of” ted -green, an area, fuppofed 
to have been at’one time the place of execution, as it was cer- 
tainly once thie feat of juftice. In this diltri@ is alfo the caftle, 
whofe 
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whofe hiftory, with the various additions and improvements, is 
very clearly detailed. Our author thinks that there was fome 
fortification previous to the Conqueror’s Scottifh expedition, 
though he is willing to confine it to a fingle tower. This-is not 
improbable, and there would have been little doubt of it, if the 
hiftory of the fpot and of the cathedral had not been fo intimate- 
‘Wy blended, that we are led to confider the fortrefs and the 
church as of equal antiquity. If we fhould admit of the truth 
of every part of the legend, and particularly of the wood, which 
it was neceflary to cut down, it will not preclude the ‘exiftence 
of a fmall tower. In this caftle, however, which was'as much 
diftinguifhed for ftrength as for magnificence, different prelates 
fupported the dignity of princes. ‘The harfh and four Pudfey, 
who acceded to the bifhoprick in 1153, was not infenfible of the 
charms of fplendor, or inattentive to his fucceffor’s dignity. But 
bifhop Bury, in 1333, entertained’ in this caftle the: king and 
quieen of England, the queen dowager of England, the king of 
Scotland, two metropolitans, five bifhops, feven: ‘earls, with 
‘their ladies, all the nobility north: ofthe Trent, with 2 vaft 
aram of Knights, fquires, priors,.&c. . The church of St. Mary 
le Bow is faid:tochave been the fpot where a temporary fhrine 
was formed by St. Cuthbert, before the chenth | was. bac. It 
‘was thoroughly repaired in 1680... -. 

The nextparifh is that of St.'Nicholas, im whitio’ 15 the mar-~ 
ket-place; and-one of its chiefiornaments, the town-hall: ‘'The 
fituation of the church, in Mr. Hutchinfon’s opinion, confirms 
‘what he before obferved, that in former periods the caftle:could 
be completely: infulated by opening a.fluice. ‘The parifh of St. 
Egidius, or St..Giles, which ftands on the ridge of the hill, con- 
tains the hofpital of Kepier. It was formerly a convent, but 
the gateway: only remains. Its prefent name is Kepier-houfe. 
From this part of the work we fhalk fele& a fpecimen of our au- 
thor’s defcriptive talents, 


¢ The traveller who is conduded te this church, fhould be 
admitted ‘at ‘the north door, and depart-from the fourh door, 
where a noble: profpect.opens to the view, too extenfive for a 
_ picture, and:teo rich for defcription. The inadequate ideas 
which language can convey, are to be lamented; by the seader 
who hasa tafte for rural beauties, and the elegance of landfcape. 
(The church of St. Giles ftands upon very elevated :ground, 
‘open to the fouth where the view is unobftructed. a ont the 
meadow grounds form a fleep defcent to the river; on one 
wing clofed by the wood called Pelaw Wood, on the other by 
the buildings of the ftreet. ' At the foot of the hill the river 
‘Were forms a beautiful canal, almoft a mile in length, termi- 
nated by Elvet bridge to the right, and by the wooden enclo- 
fures of Old Durham on the left.. Ow the oppofite fhore is the 
' race 
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xacé ground, confifting of an extended tract of level meads, from 
whence, by a gradual afcent, rife the two Elvets: the ftreet of 
Old Elvet running parallel, the other obliquely, bordered with 
gardens, and terminated by Elvet church; a handfome ftruc« 
‘ture. The channel of the river lying between New Elvet and 
the Bailies, affords an agreeable break or change in the objeéts ; 
the floping gardens being feen over the buildings of Elvet, 
foftened to the eye with that pleafing teint which the diftance 
produces. On the brink of the afcent ftand the Bailiés, object 
rifing gradually above object, guarded with the remains of the 
town wall, and crowned with the cathedral church, which in 
this view prefents the north and eatt fronts, like the mitre which 
binds the temples of its prelate; giving the nobleft fupreme 
ornament to the capital of the principality. To the right Elvet 
bridge, with feven arches, receives the ftream, and intercepts a 
further view of the progrefs of the river: over it, tier above tier, 
rife the buildings of Sadler-fireet, the gloomy and folemn towers 
of the gaol, and the battlement and octagonal tower of the caftle; 
the trophies of civil jurifdiction wearing the afpect of old fe- 
cular authority, and the frowns of feudal power. Between 
the chief objects, the cathedral and caftle, on the nearer back 
ground, South-ftreet, with its hanging gardens, makes a fine 
curvature; behind which Brandon Mount, with a fpit of high 
land extending towards Aukland, form the horizon. Further 
to the right, from the banks of the river, rife the buildings of 
the market-place, crowding the tower of the church, from 
whence the ftreets of Claypeth and Gillygate extend. Thus 
far defcription has proceeded without much faultering, but in 
the other divifions of the fcene it is faint and totally inade- 
quate. Whoever would know the reft muft come and view 
ae *. | 


We can witnefs the accuracy of this defcription, for we have 
more than once feen it with great pleafure, aoe 

The old borough of Durham was probably fituated in,the pa~ 
rith of St. Qfwald.; it was the firft place of reft-which, St, Cuth- 
bert’s. remains found, but it is now remarkable for the beauti-~ 
ful {cenes on the banks of the Were, .of which there are two 
picturefque plates, elegantly executed. . Let us follow Mr, Hut- 
chinfon. once more, in his defcriptive walk. | 


§‘ The banks are fteep and cloathed with foreft trees; im feveral 
parts the rocks break forth, where venerable oaks are fufpended : 
‘The river, with a pure and tranquil fiream, glidesat the bottom 
of the hill, reflecting the noble objects which crown her banks. 
Here the opening valley pours forth a rivulet, and there the 
folemn dell, with nature’s wildeft beauties, yawns with broken 
rocks, which yield the living fountain ‘ftofi’ their lips, ‘whilft 
each brow is crowded with’ bending oaks; whofe naked talons 
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6 * The view is placed as a head-piece to the firit page of this volume.” 
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and twilted arms rival each other in grotefque aut. You fee 
the towers of the cathedral rifing fublimely from the wood, 
and lifting their folemn battlements to the clouds; and beyond 
thofe the turrets of the caftle, on their rocky bafe; whilft on 
the other hand, the houfes of South-ftreet are ftretched along 
the fummits of hanging-gardens, In front is an elegant new 
bridge of three arches, through the bow’ of which, at the firft 
diftance, are feen a fine canal of ftill water with a mill; at the 
fecond diftance, Framwelgate bridge, of two elliptic arches s 
and through the bows of the fecond bridge, the pleafant villa 
of Crook Hall, with the rifing grounds behind it. This profped, 
perhaps, is not to be equalled in the environs of any city in the 
known world. On turning about, you have a view not lefs 
pleafing for its fimplicity ; you command the walk before noted, 
with a fine bend of the river, forming a crefcent; the banks 
richly cloathed with wood, and crowned with the church of St. 
Ofwald. This walk is much frequented, and defervedly has 
the applaufe of every traveller.’ 


The various buildings and remains of antiquity in St. Ofwald’s, 
are too numerous to admit of our tranfcribing even the names. 

The: parith.of Lanchefter contains now only a ftraggling vil- 
lage. . It was once a Roman ftation, and various remains of an- 
tiquity have been found near it. Whether it was really the Lon- 
govicus of the Notitia, or the Glanoventa of the Itinerary, as 
Gale contends, is left in uncertainty; but there is much reafon 
to think that the Lengovicus was Lancafter in Lancafhire. . Nu- 
merous villages, houfes, manors, and chapels contained in this 
exténfive parifh, with a fhort hiftory of each, are fubjoined.. The 
parith of Chefter-le-Street is next to it, a fpot confecrated in 
the Legend of St. Cuthbert as one of the faint’s ftations. It was 
for a time a parochial, but, about the end of the thirteenth cen-~ 
tury, made a collegiate church, by the munificence of Anthony 
Bek, bifhop of Durham. ‘The family of Lumley, which fill 
one aile of Chefter church, are enumerated at length ; and Lum- 
ley-caftle is reprefented in two very neat engravings, as well as 
defcribed, with the piftures which it contains, very minutely, 
Other places in the fame ‘parifh are alfo noticed with’ our au- 
thor’s ufual care, and’ Ravenfworth caftle is honoured with a very 
beautiful plate. 

The parifh of Mugglefwick adjoins that of Lanchefter; thofe 
of Edmundbiérs and Hunftanworth ftretch along and form that 
part of the county which adorns the banks of the Derwent. Eb- 
chefter, in the neighbourhood, is. remarkable for having been 2 
Roman. ftation ; and,.on the oppofite fide.of the Derwent, is the 
parifh of Ryton. Crawley’s iron-works in this parifh, and thofe 
_at Smallwell,. in the neighbourhood, are- fufficiently known. 

: . | Axwell. 
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Axwell-park, the feat of Sir Thomas Clavering, is the fubje& 

of a very elegant engraving, Whickhamand Gatefhead fol- 

low : the former contains Gibbfide, a neat rather than a fplen- 

did manfion ; but the latter is famous for being the refidence of 
Daniel de Foe, when he wrote Robinfon Crufoe, from the pa- 

pers (it is of little confequence in what way they were acquired) 

of Selkirk. ‘The parifh, with the monaftery of Jarrow and the 

monaftery of Wearmouth, offer an inviting opportunity to en- 
large on the life and charater of the Venerable Bede, who was 

born on the banks of the Were, bred at Weremouth, and refid- 
ed at Jarrow. ‘This account contains nothing very new.—We 

are now arrived at the eaftern coaft, where we find havens dry, 

and thofe fhores, which the fhipping had once fupported, in part. 

forfaken. War has left thefe confines, and trade has removed. 
to deeper and more commodious harbours in the neighbourhood. 

North and South Shields ftill fupport their credit; and the laft, 

perhaps a Roman ftation, is flill a remarkable fpot. 

The parifh of Wafhington, to the fouth of Jarrow, is the next 
objec of our hiftorian’s attention. It receives the keels at Fat- 
field faiths, which load for the port of Sunderland. Boldon 
is on its eaft; and tothe eaft of Boldon lies Whitburn. Neither 
parifh afford any particular fubjeét worth our attention. 

Monkweremouth contains the elegant feat of Hilten caftie. 
At this place Turgat, the hero of Chatterton, took the monkifh 
habit ; but though his name often occurs in this hiftery, no no- 
tice is taken of his poetical works; it was undoubtedly a tale 
beneath the hiftorian’s attention. Bifhop Weremouth is on the 
fouth, and near it Sunderland, formerly confounded with Were- 
mouth, or diftinguifhed by the fame name. 


‘ Authors have made various conjectures touching the de- 
rivation of the name of Sunderland, fome infifting it is the an- 
cient Saxon Sonderland, fignifying a particular preciact, with 
privileges of its own; others, that the name is expreffive of a 
peninfula, fevered and feparated from the main land; and this 
latter appears the moft probable, for we fee by the ancient re- 
cords, that in bifhop Hatfield’s time Hynden was a place held 
by Thomas Menvyll for the plying of fhips. If the fea, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, formed a creek or .bay 
there, the land on which Sunderland now ftands would at high 
water be almoft totally diffevered from the main; and the dee 
gulleys fhew a probability that fuch was the cafe. The fhore 
has greatly ehanged/its figure in the courfe of four hundred 
years, and perhaps fome art was ufed to exchude the fea from 
that courfe, wher the haven of Sunderland grew into fame, and 
and the coal trade began upon Were? Whe tes 


The commercial hiftory and the trade of Sunderland are ex- 
plained at length; but we meet with nothing in this account 
whofe 
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wwhofe novelty commands our attention. The ancient hiftory 
and the antiquities are of little comparative importance. 

The parifhes of Seaham and of ‘Houghton le Spring follow. 
‘The latter contains Houghton-hall, and a very ancient as well 
as‘ 2 handfome parfonage houfe. © But there is nothing in this 
arith fo interefting as the life of the venerable Bernard Gilpin, 
wne of the firft of the reformers, which is related from the beft 
authorities. The parifh of ‘Dalton, or Dalton le Dale, is near 
to Houghton, and within a mile of the fea. On the fouth lies 
Eafington, a parifh of greater antiquity and of more importance. 
The laft parifh is that of Pittington ; and this volume concludes 
with an account of Sherburn hofpital, a work of the earlier and 
more unadorned ages, founded by bifhop Pudfey, defigned for 
the reception of 65 poor lepers, The leprofy was once ende- 
tic in England, either brought by fome of thofe nations which 
have contributed to the race of Englifhmen, or induced by the 
ancient diet, which was of falted meat. In the firft cafe it is 
worn out; and in the fecond, which is the moft probable, coun- 
teracted by the change of aliment. We fhall fele& a curious 
paiiage from our author’s notes. 


‘© The leprofy was much more common in this part of the 
globe formerly than at prefent, and perhaps near. half the 
hofpitals that were in England were for lepers. At the five gates 
of Norwich were five houfes of this fort; and lepers were fo 
numerous in the twelfth century, that by a decree in the J.a- 
teran council under pope Alexander III. 1179, they were em- 
powered to erect churches for themfelves, and to have their 
own minifters .(lepers, we may fuppofe) to officiate in them. 
This fiiews at once how infectious and offenfive their diflemper 
was; and on this account, in England, ‘* where a man was a 
leper, arid dwelling in a town, and would eome into the church 
or among ‘his neighbours, where they were affembled, to talk 
with them to their annoyance or difturbance, a writ lay de leprofo 
amovendo.”—Fizh. Nat. Brev..p. 520, 521. 

* Witat follows is remharkables The writ is for thofe lepers 
who appear té the fight of all men that they are lepers, by their 
voice aiid their fores, the putrefaétion of their flefh, and by the 
fmelbot them.. And fo'late'as the reign of Edward VI. mul- 
titudes of lepers feem to. have been in England ; for in 1 Edw. 
Vic. 3, .iniwhich directions are given for carrying the poor 
to:the places where they were born, &c. we read the fellow- 
ing Claufe: *¢Provided always that all leprous and poor bedrid 
creatures may, at their libeity, remain and continue in fuch 
houfes appointed: for lepers or bedrid people -as they’ now be 
in.” —Bura’s Hift, Poor Laws, p. 68.” 


The ancient leprofy is not the elephantiafis, and certainly 
not brought to England by infetion. 
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We muft now leave our very intelligent hiftorian till the pub- 
lication of another volume. He affords many fubje&s of curi« 
ous remark, which in our narrow limits we have not been able 
to point out; his work is alfo adorned with many plates, which 
we have not particularly enemerated. He appears in every ftep 
to be an intelligent enquirer ; but we have often reafon to regret 
that he does not examine the refpeétive force of oppofite opinions, 
and from his local knowledge elucidate uncertain points. We 
have little doubt of his ability for this purpofe; and we muft 
own, on the whole, that we have not often feen a more advan- 
tageous detail of the antiquities of any county. 





P. Virgilit Maronis Georgicon Lib. IV. illuftrabat, explicabat, 
emendabat. Gilkertus Wakefield, A.B. 8vo. 35. 6d, ia 
Boards. Deighton. 


ME: Wakefield has more than once appeared before us; and 
though our fentiments have frequently deviated from his, 
we have been often pleafed with the ingenuity of his remarks, 
and paid due tribute to his critical acumen. In the prefent worky 
though we find but few obfervations of much importance, yet 
he has fhewn a confiderable fhare of mifcellaneous grammati- 
cal knowledge. Some expreflions appéar rather affected, but 
the idiom of the language in which he writes, and well pre- 
ferves, will, probably to moft claflical readers, rentler them ex~ 
cufeable. Mr. Wakefield is liable likewife to fome objeétion for 
being too decifive and peremptory in his manner; but he may- 
claim a kind of prefcriptive authority for it. Bentley and Toup, 
who appear to be the objeéts of his imitation, and a hundted 
critical annotators in the learned languages, are much more 
opinionative and dogmatical. Their profound erudition proves 
a better excufe for their vanity and conceit than for: their ifli- 
beral reflections and abufe of their brother~commentators, whe 
unfortunately differ in opinion from them. In this line Mr. 
Wakefield has little to anfwer for; and it muft be confeffed, in 
more refpeés than one, follows them at a diftance. Though 
many of thefe remarks may be confidered as mere verbal criti« 
cifm, and fome of the conjeétural emendations will feareely 
ftand the teft of fober inveftigation, yet others difplay both tafte 
and erudition. 
: ‘The following fhort. addrefs to the reader will give an idea 
of what he may expeé& from the performance ; ‘will, ‘we-traft; 
induce him to compaffionate the author’s wretched ‘fate of 
health ; and to form a favourable idea of his knowledge in’ the 
learned languages. oat nits TORS LO — 
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_ § Antequam, Lector, ‘ad politifiri poets politifimum poenia 
te dimittam,;et ipfi et tibi. equum facturus videor, fi paucispre- 
monuero, quibus prafidiis inftructus ad hoc opus accefier m. 
Vellem, ne niimia 4. me expectes: nu!los enim libros MSs. nul- 
las. editiones vetuttiores, fed folas Mafoicii et Emmenefii, et aliam, 
cujus etas non liquet, pertractare contigit, et, fi aliquid de his 
rebus in operis decurfu prolatum fuerit, penes alios fides efto. 
Sine amicis, ad quos dubius confugerem ; ine copia librorum, 
qui viribus meis opes fubminiftrarent ; ; ad hoe utique munus 
exfequendum meo unius ingemto, quod fentio quam fit exiguum, 
confifus, ftrenué accinzebar. Itaque candidum de conatibus 
meis judicium feras; et, fi in profanis tibi videbor aliquis, 
fpondere autim me Sacris operam magis frugiferam dedifle.. Vale 
interim: et fi hee tibi arriferint 4 perperui angores corporis, 
uibus cruciatus fum, et infomnia Perpetua, quae me macerat, 

crudeles fuos impetus aliquando tandém velit reiittere ;.tuum 
erit et doctiora et utiliora efflagitare. 

— ———— Ports O'epuer 

Tet’ ap meererens 

nara yinenovT Lvaynny 
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“The Ground and Credibiltty of the Chriftian Religion: iz a Courfa 
of Sermons preached icfore the Univerfity of Oxford, at the 
— Redure fiunded by the Rev Fobkn Bampton, M, A. By the 
Rev. Richard Shepherd, D. D. F.R.S, 8v0. 75. in Bourds. 

_, Lockyer Davis. ) 


FE have fome time fince remarked, that the Bampton-lec- 
turefhip has afforded a field and a fcope for modern: po- 
femics.. On this ground many able and.ingenious men have 
come down to the combat from-the armies of Ifrael, againft the 
vaunting-giant of the Philiftines; for this title the numerous and 
fuccefliveadverfaries of Dr. Prieitley muft neceffarily procure him. 
The parallel however goes no farther ; the vasious and repeated 


- attacks have-not yet brought him to the ground, though he. has 


received; we think, no inconfiderable wounds, which: he feems 
to difregard; and fome fhocks trom which, with a little dexte- 
rity», he has.regovered....Dr..Shepherd, the David of. this pe- 
riod, advances -towards. him.with a. decent confidence,. and an 
engeging humility : he combats on ground which we confider as 
fecure ;. and, without hazarding, like fome of his. predeceffors, 
the aduantage:of his fituation, does not feem willing to =“ 
the:battles. But to be-more:parsticular: |. 
‘: JHasfieR Sermon isan introductory one;. from. Provesbs: iis 53. 
¢Happy-is.the-man that findeth. wifdom;-&c.’ . Itas. the wifdom 
‘that is from above which our: author: fuppofes. is: emphatically 
pomsedions 3o and this wifdom i is the religion of Chrift. | Thafe, 
yt] Tao Ue 
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who-:may be faid to feek without finding; ‘are 'on one’ fide, ‘the 

atheift, who walks by the rule of right; and fets' up‘ati‘idol of 

his own creating, moral fitnefs. The others are of a different 

kind ;’ and, while they adore God, reject his revelations, and de- 

"‘tra€t from thofe parts of his difpenfation what they do not un- 

derfiand, or what they difapprove of. . Thefe.two kinds of an- 

_ tagonilts our author points ,out as the objects of his future re- 

Marks; he compares and he contrafts their refpective preten- 

_ fions, with fome few. obfervations on their different tendencies. 

_ His plan is dire&ted againft each; for, from the grounds,.the 

foundation of all religion, hs endeavouts to evince the credibi- 

lity of the Chriftian difpenfation, the revelation of Jefus Chrif. 

| | + -"9¥n' his fecond Sermon he proceeds with his proofs of ‘the di- 
vine exiftence; and, with no very uncommoén, but'a fufficientl 

fatisfactory feries of arguments, he endeavours to fhow that thofe 

who contend for the eternal exiftence of matter raife # to the 

rank of a deity; or, if they fuperadd to their fyftem, like Des 

Cartes, motion, they give to it that immaterial principle which, 

on their own hypothefis, they deny. The fyitem of Epicurus 

muft allow a foul, or fomething equivalent, to each dancing 

atom; nor can we perceive, as we lately obferved, how Dr. 

Priéftley can feparate the refponfibility of ‘a being’ Compofed of 

{cattered atoms, without allowing a confcioufhefs of idsnitity to 

} the mafs, and of courfe, fomewhat of fenfation to cach particle 

which compofes it. In this difcourfe alfo ‘Dr. Shepherd ex- 

amines the principles of thofe who limit the divine natiré, by 

denying his miraculous interpofitions; and, at laft, reverts to 

the more determined .materialift. The arguments. ‘againft"the 

materialift could not, from the neceffary limits, be very fatis - 

fa&tory ; but we think our author has not chofen the obje& of 

his attack with judgment; for, to thofewho.contend/that-any 

action implies the common property in the agent atd body afted 

on, it might be fufficient to afk, if they are aware of? albthe 

properties of {pirit, or, in reality; of -any *but negative’ ones ? 

t -Jtoumay:be alfo afked, if they are even acquainted.with all the 

properties of matter ?. For: when the philofopher- fpeaks of 

fpheres,vand. attraction, and repulfion, the wifeft would-hefitate 

in: determining his‘mediam to be material, except by arguing 

imiacircley: and. proving his own hypothefis by. its afiritance. 

osThe third :Sermomis an excellent one ;: the lecturer, from-the 

proofs of an exiftence of God, endeavours to fhow that-he»dfa- 

perintends all: his works, not only in chew general arrangement, 

and:the. fucceflion ofsdifferent caufes and. effects ; ‘but inthe lef- 

fer events, andthe: more minute’ occurrences © This fubject 

muft, of courfe, anelyude the proofs'of a genevab as welbas of a 

particular providence; in refpeét of the material world, and in 

Ez a moral 
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a moral and religious view. ‘The following reflections are no 
lefs ingenious than juf. 


* It is impoffible to parcel out by weight or admeafurement 

the quantity of good and evil, that falls out in this life to re- 

fj Alive individuals ; fo as demonftratively to afcertain the fact, 
that even in this world there is a confiderable preponderation of 
happinefs in favour of virtue: but as the truth of this opinion 
ferms a very powerful argument, in proof of a wife and good 

prefiding power ; I fubmit the following reflections in fupport 
of it. When we obferve mankind in general, the wicked as well 

as the religious, him that feareth God, and him that feareith Him 

not, fo anxious as they appear to be, that their children fhould 

purfue virtuous courfes; we muft conclude fuch a general de. 

fire to have as general a motive: which is their happinefs and 

profperity:in life. And though this motive, which to the tem- 

poralift g a leading one, be to the good and virtuous only fe- 

condary : its effects is in both inftances the fame; forming an 

argument from univerfal confent, that according to the prefent 

difpenfations of providence, or, if this mode of expreffion appear 

an affumption of the point in doubt, according to the-prefent 

courfe of things, fuccefs even in this world is the confequence 
of a virtuous conduct. | 

‘Jn proof of this truth, permit me to refer the argument in 

another fhape to the difcrjmination of every man’s own,judgment. 
Let us revolve in.our minds a certain number of our friends and 
acquaintances, whom we know to be men of virtue; and an equal 
number whom we know, or have great reafon to believe, to be 
vicious characters: then let us reffe€&t, whether the virtuows-or 
vicious characters appear to enjoy the moft happinefs in them- 
felves and their connections ; and from fuch refle&tion, concur- 
rent opinion, I am perfuaded, will confirm the truth of the 
affertion ** that happinefs, in the ordinary and general courfe 
of things, is even in this life the handmaid and attendant’ on 
virtue.” And fuch general difpenfation of things, in favourof 
virtue, is ademonftration of a fuper-intending previdence, equal- 
ly andiofinitely wife and good.’ 


In purfuing the chain of reafoning, our author employs the 
two former fteps in demonftrating the duty of religioh ;. whether 
it be employed in acknowledging our dependence on him in 

' prayer, or our confidence in his benevolence and goodnefs, by 

_ praife and adoration. The connection of the religious and fo- 
cial duties is then pointed out in very ftrong terms ; and the ne- 
ceflity of their union for the exiftence of civil fociety: ftrikingly 
demonftrated. This laft part of the fubjeét is. explained with 
great,force of argument, and fupported by the moft convincing 
reafons. ne : 

While reafon can thus point out the neceflity. of religion, the 
fight of nature feems not alone to be fufficient to afcertain its 
: : duties,’ 
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duties, or to direét us aright im its doétrimes and precepts. ‘This 
is the fubje& of the fifth Sermon; and, the: immediate confe- 
quence is, that a revelation is neceflary.. The fixth and feventh 
Sermons are therefore on the fubject of a revelation; in the for- 
mer, Dr. Shepherd enquires into the poflibility of a revelation, 
and the marks neceffary to illuftrate it. Thefe obfervations are 
then applied to the difpenfation of Mofes, which laid-the' foun: 
dation for the gofpel of Chrift. .Our author then proceeds to 
the prophetic parts of the Old Teftament, and examines chiefly 
thofe paflages which relate to the temporal dominion of the Mef- 
fiah, which the Jews did not underftand, and confequently mif- 
interpreted. Thefe are contrafted with others, which defcribe 
his humiliation; and in their literal and metaphorical meaning, 
the two kinds meet only in our Saviour: he therefore is: the 
Meffiah prophefied. 

The argument refpeéting the inefficient powers of anaffifted 
nature to’ direét the mind to the duties and views of true 'reli- 
gion, is well fupported, not only a priori, by fhowing that rea- 
fon alone is incapable of it; but that, in all. her purfuits, fhe 
was not able to attain it. Even, if unaflifted reafon could have 
formed a religion, it muft-have wanted, as our author has pro- 
perly fhown, perfpicuity, efficacy, and univerfality.. .It, muft 
neceflarily have wanted alfo confiftency. The.obfervations of 
the Jewith religion, defigned to fhow that it was a prelude-only 
to fomething more complete, we fhall tranfcribe. 7 


¢ But with all thofe charafers of divinity and truth, it was 
imperfect. Its rites and ceremonies difcovered nothing i Inttin- 
fically wife and good: they were plain allufions to fomething 
that was. to fucceed. And even its moral part, though far as 
-it went compleat, was deftined to receive improvement. ~ It was 
very indecilive in its doétrine of a future ftate’s. its protnifes 
were national, temporal; as to period of time. ugcertain, and 
probably diftant. To fome future period they.were taught to 
direct their views: and thither they looked, as for the com- 
pletion of their greatnefs, fo likewife for the perfeétion of their 
knowledge. They wanted direct and fatistactory information 
on many points: left by the providence of God, on many im- 

rtant-articles, involved'in a degree of daiknefs ; in order to 
add luftre to the ‘advent of that, eminent perfonage, they. were 
taught.to expect the Mefliah; who, when, he came, would 
teach them alj things. 

‘ As to the influence of this religion, whether. regarding time 
or place, fo extenfive was it, that it was deftined to reach from 
pole to pole, and.to continue to the end of the world, “All na- 
tions were comprehended in its promifes ; and the #radual per- 
fermance of them, proceeding with ‘time, was ordained to be 
completed and perfected in immortality.’ 
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The arguments. of the laft Sermon are chiefly direéted to mo- 
dern innovators;and we'have: been cautious. of. venturing. too 
far in the regions.of the polemic ; for though the defcent is eafy, 
it is. difficult to flay, orto return.. From-the authorities of the 
Old, Teftament,.Dr. Shepherd enquires into the general fcope 
and uniform tenor of the Scriptures: refpecting the divinity. of 
Chrift, as well-as his pre-exiftence ; and he finds them in favear 
of each doétrine. He then advances to.meet the objections of 
the modern Socinians, and particularly of Dr. Prieftley, in their 
full force. . We regret that in this. enquiry Dr. Shepherd has 
confined himfelf within the narrow limits of a fingle fermon; 
and..we regret too that, in one. or two inftances, his’ argu- 
ment iappéars to-be defective... An iincidental error, at leaf we 
think itrione;: but»of: no: greatiimpartance, we may point out. 
Atthe wedding in Cana of Galilee, our Saviour addrefles his - 
mother by*the:term woman. ~’’Fhis-does: not’ imply his:own fu- 
periority; for’ his duty~and his obedience to his’ parents ’are fuf- 
ficiently recorded ; though our author confiders this circum- 
ftance as a proof of the divinity. It. was, we believe, from 
the eatlieit ages of Greece, the term of refpett; in Homer 

- queens are.addrefied by the word Furs. | | 
A Sermon, in,Latin, is. {ubjoined,,on the paradifaical ftate, 
becaufe,our author has before alluded to his opinions on this,fub- 
ject. We can commend this fermon on account of its language, 
rather:than its arguments. For: the exiftence of this ftate’ of 
perfection’ wewant no proofs ;. but for: its duration and_ its de- 
gree, if degrees of perfection may he’ allowed: without the im- 
putation of a folecifm, we have no information on which we-can 
reft. Our author refers the fabulous defcriptions of the Golden 
Age to this ftate, though feemingly without fufficient reafon. 
On the, whole, Dr, Shepherd’s Sermons are ingenious and 
ufeful ; they, will ‘be, we think,,no lefs creditable to himfelf 
than, ferviceable to truc religion. His language is neat, gentle, 
and perfuafive,. neither {welled with metaphors, nor rounded 
by ftudied periods ; and the arrangement is_no le{s fimple thar 

forcible, 5 i ps 
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Orations, Odes, Scents, and Speeches, from the. beft Writers. - 
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"pws ingenjous. author,’ who-has repeatedly attrafted our re- 

gard on the fubject of grammar and elocution, now prefents 

us with an additional proof of his abilities and induftry ;:in train- 
ing youth to the:important accomplifhment of fpeaking’in pub- 
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Ec with an eafy-and: graceful aétion. The’ rales which he“de- 
livers for this’ purpofe aré happily devifed-upon the‘ principles oF 
perfpettive, and he has ifluftrated them Wwith'a variety of plates. 
Though it is impoffible to give a fatisfactory idea’ of his injulic- 
tiong without their accompanying explanation, ‘we fhall prefent 
our°readers with a thort fpecimen on this interefting fubje& ; 
particularly relative to the attitude in which a boy fhould always 
place himfelf whew he begins to {peak. 


¢ He fhould’ reit the whole weight of his body on the right 
dego's the other, jut touching the ground, at the diftance‘at 
which it would ‘naturally fall, if lifted up to flew that ‘the bod 
does nit bear upon it, The knees thould be {trait and braced, 
and thebody, though’ perfectly ftrait, not perpendicalar, ‘but 
inclining as tat to the night as a firm poiition on the right: leg 
will permit, » The ri: tht : arm mut then be held out with the palm 
open, the fingers trait and clofe, the thumb. almoft as. dittant 
from them as it Will go; and the flat of the. hand neirher hori- 
zontal nor vertical, but exactly between both. The potition of 
the arm peroaps will be be(t defcribed by fuppofing an  obleng. | 
hollow {quare form: d by the meafure of four.arms, as in, plate 
the fir(t, where the arm in its true polition forms the diagonal 
of fuch an imagin ry figure. So that if lines were drawn’ c 
rizht angies from the thoulder extending downwards, forwar 
and fidewa s, the arm will form an angle of almott foreyoRit: | 
degress every way. 

: When the pupil has pronounced one fentence in the pefi- 
tion thus deécribed,-the hand, vs of lifelefs, muft dro» down:te 
the lide, the very m omv<nt the lait acccnted word is pronounced. 
and the body, without altering the place of the. feet, poize icelf. 
on the |, it lee, wh le the left hand raites,itfelf i into cx ictly the .. 
fame polition as the right was before, and continues.in this por. 
fition till the end of the next fentence, when it drops down on 
the fide as if dead; and the body, poizing itfelf on the right, 
leg as before, continues with the right aim extended, rill the’ 
end of the facceeding ‘eatetice, and’ fo on from right to left; °’ 
and frens left to right. al-ernattly, till the fpeech4s:ended.” 6 


Mr. Walker's principal object, and which he profecttés’ with 
great ingenuity, is to introduce fuch a general ftyle of action,” ‘as 
fhall not only be eafity conceived and eafily executed, but with- 
out either exprefling, or being inconfiftent with-any ‘particalar © 
esnetion 6f the mindy fhall: med ate the body‘in a gracefel 
pofition. 

Our author, with great juftice, prefers thé delivery of: sora. 
tions. to that of plays, as. fchool- execs sipactolps in ce iea| 
der.clafs, of boys. 

‘ Though the acting of slink days hie) ‘at {choos haw ween a 
univerfally fuppofed a very “tifeful praGice it hasoof late years, 


been much laid afide. The advantages arifing from it have not 
E4 been 
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been, judged equal to'the inconveniences ; and the fpeaking of 
fingle fpeeches, or the‘aéting of fingle feenes, has’ been gene- 
rally fubftituted in its ftead. ‘Indeed, when we confider the 
“Jeading principle and prevailing fentiments of moft plays, .we 
fhall not wonder that they are not always thought to be, the 
moft fuitable employment for youth at fchool; nor when we 
reflec& on the long interruption to the common {chool-exercifes, 
which the preparation for a play muft neceffarily occafion, fhall 
we think it confiftent with general improvement :—But to wave 
every objection from prudence or morality, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed, that the acting of a play is not fo conducive to 
improvement in elocution as the {peaking of fingle fpeeches. 
‘In the firft place, the acting of plays is of all kinds of de- 
livery the moft difficult ; and therefore cannot be the moft fuit- 
able exercife for boys at fchool. Inthe next place, a dramatic 
performance requires fo much attention to the deportment of 
the body, fo varied an expreffion of the paflions, and fo ftri@ an 
vadherence to character, that elocution is in danger of being 
neglected.» Befides, exact propriety of action, and a nice_dif- 
crimination of, the paffions, however effential on the ftage, are 
but.of fecondary: importance ina fchool. It is a plain, open, 
diftinét, and forcible pronunciation which fchool-boys fhould 
aim. at; and not that quick tranfition from one paffion to another, 
_ that archnefs of look and that seu de theatre, as it is catledy fo 
effential to a tolerable-dramatic exhibition, and which aétors 
‘themfelves can fearcely arrive at. In fhort, it is fpeaking: ra- 
ther than ating which fehcol boys fhould be taught, while the 
performance of plays is calculated to teach them ating rather 
han fpeaking.’ » 3 
* Agreéably tothe author’s opinion of the beft mode of teach- 
‘Iny elocution; he has feletted’- in the prefent volume, a number 
of well adapted exercifes, under the head of ‘parliamentary: de- 
bates! declamation, vehement paffion, reflection and argunient, 
grief and. tendernefs, and’ comic humour. We fhall conclude 
‘our account of this work with-remarking, that Mr. Walker’s 
theory of ‘the elements of ‘gefture difcovers much ‘curious : ob- 
~“fervation, rationally and élegantly applied; and impreffes us 
with the higheft opinion of the fuccefs which muft refult from 
the practical efforts of fo able and zealous a’teacher in the im- 
portant fcience of elocution. : 
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Art. XIV. €Biervations on the Natural Hiftory of the Cuc- 
OEE SNA Feo.’ By" Mi Edward” Jennér.— Mr. Jenner’s 
Yemarks‘ are in many refpects new, cufious, and important. 


What 
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What occurred on this fubje&t, in Mr, White’s Natural Hiftory 
of Selborne, we did not enlarge on, becaufe we knew that we 
fhould be able to turn to it with more advantage in the volume 
which now lies before us. We fhall fhortly abridge Mr. Jen- 
‘ner’s account. The early cuckoos in-Gloucefterfhire appear 
about the middle of April, but the earlieft egg that our author 
‘could ‘procure has always occurred after the middle of May : 
from that period to the middle of fummer, the nefts of thofe 
birds, which the cuckoo feleéts for the fofter-mother of her 
young, are moft frequent, viz. the hedge-fparrow, the water- 
wagtail, the titlark, the yellow hammer, the green linnet, and 
the whinchat. The three former are moft commonly preferred, 
and of thefe the firft is the greateft favourite. The cuckoo’s 
egg is ufually laid when there are only one or two other eggs in 
the neft; and from its greater weight, for its bulk is fcarcely 
greater, it probably happens that the fofter-parent, who, with 
our author, we fhall in future ftyle the {parrow, deftroys her own 
eggs, or does not cover them fafficiently, to fit on the egg of 
the ftranger: the heavieft egg will always be at the bottom of 
the neit, and thofe on the fides will be either thrown over, or 
not properly covered. What accident effets at firft, the young 
cuckoo perfects; for, as fhe foon grows to a fize difproportion- 
ed to that of her companions, fhe fairly thrufts them out of the 
neft. This has been effeéted more than once under our author’s 
own eye; but the fame efforts are exerted againft every intruder, 
for when two cuckoos’ eggs were laid in one neft, a, circum- 
ftance uncommon, but not fingular, the weaker cuckoo‘ was 
thrown over by the ftronger. If the eggs are, however, laid after 
the young cuckoo is hatched, it appears probable from one faét, 
that the no longer confiders her ufurped domain in danger, but 
that fhe really returns the favour conferred on her; by fitting on 
the fparrow’seggs. The reafon why the cuckoo does not build 
a neft has been varioufly accounted for: our author has fhown, by 
ftriking arguments, and Mr. White from diffeCtion, that it does 
not proceed from an incapacity for incubation; but Mr. Jenner, 
with much reafon, obferves that, from the period of their ge- 
neral appearance to that of their migration, there. is not,time 
enough for this office, as the brood is. numerous: 1n reality, it 
is probable that during the whole period of their continuance 
they are laying eggs; fo that no time is left for hatching. ~ The 
young cuckoos appear long after the old ones have -left: this 
ifland. ‘The young foon adopts the appearance of 2 bird of prey; 
though its parents ufually feed it on a varied diet : —_ grown 
up they live on.infects. 

Art. XV. Of the Temperament of thofe Mufical Inftruments, 
in which the Tones, Keys, or Frets, are. fixed, as in the Harp- 

; fichord, 
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Vicherd. Organ, lll &e. By Mr. T oad Cavallo.F. R. il 

If Mr, Cavallo.meant.to fay any thing new upon the fubjec OF :. 
this. memois,.we are fo unfortunate as not to be able to find it 
‘out. When was it unknown, that if a hapfichord was tuned in 
perfect. fifths the infirument would-be out of tuac? or, that, to 
cure this defect, it .was neceflary that each afth fhouid be a lit- 
tle too flat? ., 

Our author does not approve of the common way of tuning 
harpfichords for concerts, in which the lefs nfeful intervals are . 
facrificed to thofe which are of more confequences; and in its 
flead recommends an equal partition-of temperament, or. defect, 
among all the keys, This is the common method of tuning with 
thofe who (like the author) confider the matter /cientifically.; but 

practical, muficians. know the neceflity of making fome fifths per- 
feet; fill preferving the fame fyitem of temperament, whether 
the harpfichord be intended. for a concert or any other purpofe, 
The mathematical proportion,of intervals, as. fhown by the mo- 
nochord, is an.objec&t of curiofity, but has nothing to do with 
the principles. of modern mufic. 

Art. XVI, Defcription of a new Ele€trical Infrument ca- 
pable,of collecting together a diffufed or little condenfed Quan- 
tity,of Electricity. By Mr. ‘Tiberius Cavallo, FE.R.$.—The 
properties of this inftrument, which appears to be ingenioufly 
contrived, and, in.which the inconveniencies of Mr. Bennett’s 
doubler, and. M. Volta’s condenfer, are avoided, we fhall, felec 
in our aythor’s own words, .From the very intimate conne€tion 
of the defcription with the plate, it is impoffible to give any ade- 
quate idea of the conitructioy. 


* The properties of this machiae, which from . its office: may 
he called a collector. of electricity:;,.are firit, thar when.connected 
with the atmofphere, the rain, or,in hort with any.body which 
produces; clase Ny flowly, or which contains that power ina 
werd rarcfied manner, it collects the electricity, and afterwards 
renders both the prefence and quality of it ‘manifeft, by commu 
nicating it to an electrometer. Secondly, This co!lecting power, 
by increafing the fizé of the infrument, and efpecially ‘by uling 
a fecond or imaller in{trument of the like fort to collect the elec- 
tricity from the former, may be ‘augmented to any degree. 
Thirdly, It 1s conftrusted, managed, and preferved with eafe: = 
and ¢criainty; and it never gives, nor can it give, an equivocal 
refulty as. have proved ‘experimentally, and as will appear-by 
confidering its confruction.’ 


_ Are KVETY On the Converfich oF a Mixture of dephlogifti- 
cated and phlogifticated Air into Nitrous Acids, by the'eléétric 
Spark so: By Henry Cavendith;*Efq:’F.R: S. and’A.'S. = This 
expefiment, ‘though apparently decifive, almoft ‘ftands “alone: 
yas The 
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The foap-lees were changed to nitre; but the ufual properties 
of nitre were,‘ in part, concealed by a folutiot ‘of a ‘little of the 
mercury, on which the fodp-lees refted in the Jegs'of a’ fyphion. 
There was’no criterion to judge when the i was fesbatidy 
andthe metal began to diffolve. : 

Arti XVIII. Experiments on the Effeéts of various , Subftanices 
in lowering the Point of Congelation in- Water. : By Charles 
Blagden, M.D. Sec. R.S. and F. A.$.—The effects of falts, 
in tétarding congelation, are in the fimple ratio of their quan- 
tities, or very nearly fo. The firft fait tried was fea-falt, which 
froze a little fooner when the folution was not quite tranfparent : 
a fast formerly noticed im ovr account ‘of Dr. Blagden’s laft pa- 
per. “The formation of one cryftal feemed rather to hinder ‘the 
fhooting of the-ice than to aflift it; but, in every inftance, though 
the lixiviam was cooled below the freezing’ point when the’con? 
gclation came on, the thermometer rofe to that point.’ The next 
{alt was nitre, which, as well as many other falts, ‘is depofited 
in part ‘by cooling, if the water be faturated or nearly faturat= 
ed. ~ When this depofition goes on, it proceeds gradually, :with- 
out ftopping at the freezing point, unlefs the folutiog ‘is ‘con- 
gealed.. If cooled carefully below that point, ‘moreiof the falt 
is depofited ; and the lower the folution is cooled, “of courfe’the 
higher the freezing point muft be. Stellated cryftals; which’ 
were ‘formed in the folution, did not haften the ‘congelation, ‘ hor 
did the addition of a bit of the falt; ‘but a particle of ‘ice “acted 
on it as on water, though not fo rapidly. The depofition of 
fome falt feemed to haften that of the reft. » Sal ammoniac was 
the next falt; and agreed in general with the former ones: “one 
faét was, however, afcertaincd, that it is im reality the faline li- 

quer, that freezes, and not the water from a fudden depofition of 
a falt, though fome fmall portion of the falt is: depofited m the 
act of congelation. The experiments with Rochelle ‘and Glaw- 
ber’s falts offered little more than a ‘confirmation’ of the’ former 
rule, that the freezing point is lower in’ the fimple ratio of the 
quantity diffolved. 

Of the earthy falts, Dr: Blagden employed the fal cathart. 
amar. of the metallic ones, green and white, vitriol. ‘The falu- 
tions were not eafily cooled below the, freezing point ;, but the 
experiments, contributed to. eftablifh the proportion. juft mention-: 
ed... The freezing point. of afolution: of borax was but jut be- 
low, 32°... M. Achard fays, | that it —— the: $0 poine of 
water. ig 
It is pretty clear that the fenfible heat, duemm away) by frige-. 
rific mixtures, muft be limited by. the point of cangelation ofthe: 
mixtures, for the cold produced depends on. their, abforption of 
heat in becoming Auid.. The greatett.cold.to -be..produced by 
any 
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any falt is confequently that degree at which its faturated folu- 
tion’ freezes : a fatt which thefé experiments confirm, and which 
deftroy M. de'Luc’s hypothefis of the cryftal abforbing heat, 
or, in his lan ; the fluid of fire; fince the cold which it 
produced was not equal to the fenfible heat fuppofed:to be ab- 
forbed by the melting fluid. Compound folutions of falts have 
a lower point of congelation ; but the ratio is not always fimple 
and regular : indeed this fubject requires more experiments and 
a greater degree of accuracy than our author employed: ‘The 
mineral’ acids, the three alkalis, and {pirit of wine, depreffed 
the freezing point in an increafing ratio; but not in a regular 
one. This part of the fubjec too requites farther attention and 
more eare. "The effect of falt in water, with refpeé to its ex- 
panfion by ‘cold, is fimilar to its power on the freezing point: it 
becomes fenfible at a lower degree, and then proceeds as ufual. 

Art. XIX. Additional Experiments and Obfervations relating 
to the Principle of Acidity, the Decompofition of ‘Water and 
Phiogifton, By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. With Let- 
ters to him onthe Subje&t, by Dr. Withering, and James Keir, 
Efq.—In our laft volume, p. 351, we gave a brief account of 
Dr.‘ Prieftley’s experiments on the pretended decompofition of 
water. In-this fecond part he has more clearly fhown that the 
mifrous acid is really produced by the explofions inftead of wa- 
ter; and we fufpeé that it was overlooked in the French experi- 
miefits, in confequence of the fmall quantities of air employed in 
the experiment. It may be remarked‘alfo, that they always left 
fome portion unaccounted for: From 500 ounce meafures of 
pure.air, with the ‘proper proportion of inflammable, he pro- 
cured as much acid as was equivalent to 12.54 grains of con¢en- 
trated acid of:vitriol, which would be capable of faturating as 
mitch alkalias is contained in: 22% grains of dry mitre. «The 
fedinreht-contained as much acid as the liquor. Dr. Prieftley fup- 
pofes-one twentieth part of pure air is the acidifying “principle, 
and that nineteen parts are water. But in dry dephlogifticated 
air,’ the proportion of water may not be nine ‘tenths!!'Qur au- 
thor adds fome additional arguments in favour of phlogifton,” and 
fhows that nitrous as well as pure and‘ inflammable air coritairis 
water, which feems to be extratted ‘by heating iron an it, or by 
its‘repeatedly paffing through hot porous earthen tubes. It then 
appears, from our author’s account, tobe phlovifticatéd ‘air’; 
for if ‘contains, he fays, ‘the bafis of nitrous acid, which he thitikes 
is phlogifton. ‘The “dephlogifticated nitrous air contains = 
ently an excefs of water. a - 

‘Phe analyfisof the acid; procured in thefe experiments, is 
added by Dr. Withering and Mr: Keir.: In the acid there feems 
$0 haye been a little muriatic acid, if the precipitation of -filver 
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be confidered as. a. certain. criterion, which, thofe, will not admit . 
who know that a phlogifticated. nitrous.acid will do, the fame. 
Yet, in every nitrous work, alittle fea-falt is found; and it 
feems that, in the great operations of nature,.fome, impurity 
from marine acid occurs. Of the mifcellaneous infermation in 
this paper we may remark from Dr. Prieftley, that_he has found 
fome kinds of manganefe, which, after giving pure air with a 
moderate heat, afford fixed air if the heat be increafed. Acid. 
ity may, he thinks, be the refult of the union of the pure and 
inflammable air, inftead of refulting from the former alone, ; ory, 
as Mr. Watt fuggefts, may refide wholly in the latter, from, 
which it is evolved by the former, as in the cafe of fulphur, phof- 
phorus, &c. Mr. Keir tells us, that the alkali of common falt 
may be feparated by copper, for faturated folutions. of falt, pour- 
ed on copper-plates afforded an efflorefcence on the edges of mi- 
neral alkali. Iron, if the faltis previoufly combined with lime, 
will have, we know, a fimilar effec. , 

Art. XX. On the Probabilities of Survivorfhips between two. 
Perfons of any given Ages, and the Method of determining the 
Values of Reverfions depending on thofe Survivorfhips.. By Mr. 
William Morgan; communicated by the Rev. Richard Price,, 
D.D. F.R.S.—This is a very clear and. exact invettigation, 
and contains a table fhewing the probability of a {urvivorthip 
between two perfons of all ages, whofe common difference is. not 
jefs than 10 years, computed from the Northampr-u table of 
obfervations in Dm Price’s work ; with a few computations de- 
duced from the Swedith table of obdervationss 3 in order to com-. 
pare Mr. Simpfon’s approximation with the true value, 

Art. XXI. An Account of a remarkable Tranfpofition of,the. 

Wilcera. By Matthew Baillie, M.D. In a Letter to John 
Hunter, Efg. F.R.S.—The abdominal and thoracic, vilcera 
were reverfed; and this is the fum total of a long and laboured 
paper, in which Dr. Baillie endeavours to fay fomething new, 
and ingenious on a fubject which will fcarcely admit of two ob- 
fervations. We wifh that he had made his debut more. for- 
tunately and more fuccefsfully.... The fact is undoubtedly a rare, 
almoft a fingular one, in the extent here defcribed. 
. Art. XXII..On the.Georgian Planet, andits Satellites. By 
William, Herfchell, LL.D. F.R.S.—As Mr, Herfchell has 
added the refults of his very ingenious and laborious calculation; 
and as we cannot employ a. clearer language than his own, .we 
fhall tranfcribe his abftrad. 


* ©The fir fatellite revolves *round the Georgian planet in 
$ days, 17 hours, 1 min. and pane 
. Olts dittance is: 33/’,. sully 
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“ And on the. rgth of Oftober, 1787,)-at-19" (44 28", iin of 
‘fition was.79° 43’ noith-following the planet. 

- * The fecond fatellite revolves. round its primary planet in 
#39 115 5’ and 1. 

© Its greateft diltatice is 44 “.23. 

: And on the rgth of Odtober, 1787, its pofition at 175 22’ 
40”, was 76° 43” noith-following the pl. net. 

+ Latt year its Jeaft diftance was 34”.35; but the orbit is fo 
inclined, that this meafure will change very confiderably in a 
few years, and by that alteration we fhall know which ‘of ‘the 
double quantities put down fer the inclination and node of its 
orbit are to be ufed. 

* The prbit of the fecond fatellite is inclined to the aehiper 

99° 43° 5393 t 

31, 6 4,4 agi 

7 , aie ° 0 r 

Its afcending node is in ; St of Sagittarian. t 

¢ When the planet pafles the meridian, being in the node of 
this fatellite, the northern part cf its orbit will be turned to- 


wards the ; ok, t 


¢. The fituat on of the orbit of the fir fatellite does not feem 
‘to. differ|materially from that ot the fecond. 
, © We.-fhall have eclipfes of thefe -fatellites about: the year 


j 17993 » When they will appear to afcend through the fhadow 


of the planet almoft in a perpendicular direction..to the ecliptic. 


* The fatellites of the Georgian planet arc probably -not fefs 
than thofe of Jupiter. 


“The diameter of the new planet is 34217 miles. 
s The fame diameter feen from the earth, at its mean diftance 
3-905 54. 
i ue From:the fun, at the mean diftance of the earth, 1/14”. 5240. 
=./$ Compared to thatiof the earth as'4,31769 to'r. 


¢ This. pplavet: tin bulk is) 80,492¢6: times as large’ as the 
earth... | 


-- Its denfity.as 12204010, 1. 

¢Its quantity of matter 17,740612.to.1. 

‘And heavy bodies fall. on, its. furtacv, 18. feet, 8 inches, 4 an 
one fecond of time. 

“Art. XXIII. Experiments. on. ». the Formation of Volatile ‘Al 
kali, and on the Affinities of the phlogifticated and light In- 
flammable Airs...By William Auftin, M,\D, Fellow ofthe. €ol- 
lege of Phyficians.; communicated by Charles. Blagden, M,.D, 
Sec. R. S.—Dr.. Austin has, been anticipated, in his,very ingeni~ 
ous difcayery of, the formation of volatile alkalis, by.M. Berthol- 
let and. M. ‘Hauffman, of which information wasigiven.in;our 
Intelligence of.;lat:.year, ;volumes, LXAIL, and, LXV... His 
prefent-paper, therefore contains only the gleanings of the fub- 

5 ject. 
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jeét.’ He could not combine the two kinds of air; éxcept one of 
them, the inflammable air} wa5 in a nafcent tate. : Nitrous an- 
{wers better than phlogifticated air in this experiment; and from 
Dr. Prieitley we have jw learned that the former differs only from 
the latter in containing a larger portion of water, which.proba- 
. bly muaft be added to the ingredients of the.alkalk. . The forma- 
tion of the volatile alkali, from the rufting of iron, is more fpe- 
cious,than folid,, It is one way only, and a very limited one, in 
which inflammable air.is, produced. The quantity of phlogifti- 
fated air.is to that of inflammable, according to our. author, as 
121 to 32; according to M. Berthollet, as 121 to 29; 

Art. XXIV. Some Properties of the Sum of the Divifors of 
Numbers. » By Edward Waring, M.D. F. R. S.~This article 
cannot be abridged. 

Art. XXV. Experiments on the Prodection of Artificial Cold. 
By Mr. Richard Walker, Apothecary to the Radcliffe Infirmary 
at Oxford. In a Letter to Henry Cavendifh, Eig. Fi R. S. 
and A, S.—Mr. Walker defcribes the moft powerful frigarific 
mixtures, and the beft methods of performing, the) experiments 
with fuccefs. In other refpects, this curious paper conflifts of 
detached, mifcellaneous facts: we fhall give a fhert account of 
thofe which feem to us the moft important. Cryftaliized ‘nitrated 
ammonia, | diffolved in water, funk the thermometer from 56° to 
8~. Nitrous acid was frozen tothe confifteace of anointment by 
a frigorific mixture of — 32°, whenthethermometer rofe to—z®. 
On adding fome fhow, it became again liquid; and the mercury 
was evidently frozen, for it funk into the ball. of the thermome- 
ter graduated fo low as —7z. We cannot, at any rate,-fup- 
pofe-this additional cold was more than —50°. . Mineral alkala 
added to nitrated ammonia produces great cold, as do.all the falts, 
which by decompofition, deliquefce,,. Even: the mineral alkali, 
with nitrous acid, notwithitanding the effervyefcence, finks the 
mercury twenty-two degrees... Vitriolated natron, liquified “by 
heat, was fet to cool. It was cooled to 70°, and then betante 
folid, when the thermometer immediately rofe to. 88°. “This, in 
becoming folid it evolves a vaft quantity of heat, and mutt of 
eourfe abforb‘as much’ in affaming a liquid ftate. A much’ great- 
er cold may be produced, as our author obferves, by a folution 
of falts’in water in fuminier, than by a mixture of faltand fipw 
in winter. 

TArt. XXVIE OK Défetiption oF ait’ Inftrarient which) by: the 
cbt of a Winch; prodices the TW8 Stated ‘of Hib rit 
without Fritiion or. Communication with the Earth.” Ing 
ter from Mr. Willian Nicholfon' to" ‘Sir ‘Jolep h ie oe re 
PR. S.Phis is; @ very neat, elegant} and ufefu int unigat 5 
but the cehepigtik mee he corinected with the plat¢. °°"? 3% 
1OroT Art. ie 
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Art, XXVII. Abftra&t of a Regifter of the Barometer, Ther. 
mometer, and.Rain.at: Lyndon, in Rutland, with the Rain: in 
Hampfhire and Surrey, in 1787. Alfo fome Account of the 
Annual Growth of Trees. By Thomas Barker, Efqg. Com- 
municated by Thomas White, Efq. F.R.S.—The prefent re- 
gifter is much more correét than thofe which, in the former vo- 
lames, have been the fubjeéts of our remark. The heat of 80° 
in Auguft was however evidently increafed by the fun, either. 
dire&t or refle&ted. ‘Fhe mean heat of April was 47°, about a. 
degree below the mean heat of the year. Some obfervations, 
apparently exaét, on the growth of trees, are added. 

Art. XXVIII. On the Era of the Mahometans, called the 
Hejera. By William Marfden, Efg. F.R.S. and A. S.—The 
eftablifhment of the Hejeira, in the caliphate of Omar, prevent- 
ed much confafion among the Arabians, who, before that time, 
affumed any remarkable event’ as an zra. The Mahometan 
year is however only a feries of lunar months, regulated by the 
actual vifible appearance of the moon, but, in chronology and 
hiftory, their years are a peculiar divifion of a cycle of 30 years. 
Though the years admit of intercalary days, to. avoid fra¢tions, 
yet they are ftill far from being aftronomically exaét.. While 
Mr. Marfden, therefore, fatisfies our curiofity with refpect to the 
modes of computation, he does us a’ more effe@ual fervice, in 
adding a table of the correfpondence of the years of the He 
jeira with thofe of the Chriftian era, from the firft of the for- 
mer, A.D: 622, to the year 1421, and zooo of thefe zras ref- 
pectively; with the different days on which the Hejeira com- 
mences. The.1203d year of the Hejeira commenced on the fe- 
cond of O&ober laft.—Our author has alfo added a table, which 
contains a comparifon of the commencement of thirty fucceflive 
years, according to the divifion, of the cycle and thofe of the 
new moon.—The lift of prefents concludes the volume, as ufual. 
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Flora Rofica, feu Stirpium Imperii Rofici per Europam, et Afam 
hy tim aK Bil CS Leones give és Yop it en 
IT. Augufpa. Edidit P. 8. Pallas. Tom. I, Petropeli e Typogra- 

phia Imperiali.” Fol. Max. . 

_&... Work of this kind could net have efeaped eur attention ; 
A. but we were unwilling to offer an imperfeét, mutilated 
efcription ; and what could not be bought, it'was not eafy to 
procure for that time which would,be required to give a proper 
account of it. ‘This firft part isa fplendid monument'of the em- 
prefe’s Hiberality and regard for-fcience, M. Pallas’ remarks, 
with juftice, that either for the richnefé of the collettion,-or the 
: fplendor 

















Flora Rofica. 6s az. 
fplendor of the work, it will be without a sjval,. The plants 
which it defcribes, are thofe of tlic pteanltt yah of the northern 
hemifphere ; of Ruffia in’ Europe, included by the Uralian 
mountains; of greater dnd leffer Tartary ;of Caucafus; of the 
vait extent of Siberia, ftretching to the-eafterm ocean; with the 
iflands in the neighbourhood of Kamfchatkas. iff fhort, it will 
comprehend the riches of a tra&t from the Artic ocean to the 
soth degree of latitude, and of 180 degrees of longitude. That 
the reader may fee the vaft extent of his objeét at one glance, 
thé-author propofes to add tables of the ftations and the native 
{pot of éach plant. * 

‘Without*a view to any fyftem, he enumerates every plant 
found in the extenfive dominions of ‘the emprefs, with all the 
different fpecics of each genus, whether-plants or fhrubs. The 
complete defcriptions are, however, deftined for thofe plants 
which are new, or which have affumed different appearances’ in 
confequence of fituation and climate. Six hundred: plates are 
alfo defigned to reprefent. thefe new plants ;iand of the ethers 
the names and the ufes are to be chiefly mentioned, while the 
whole will be connected by a fy {tematic index at the. end. The 
plants of Ruifia, Siberia, and Tartary exceed 2000, many of 
which have-already been defcribed, and are the common plants, 
of Europe. M: Pallas has freely ufed the information to be col- 
le&ted from his predeceffors, and praifes chearfully the differ- 
entauthors whofe obfervations and whofe labours have afirfted 
him : -his own travels have been very extenfive, and his obfer- 
vations numerous. 7 . 

Inthe defcription of every vegetable M. Pallas adds the ge» 
neric and fpecific names of Linneus or-Haller; but if the plants 
are new, he has affigned them new and characteriftic appella+ 
tions. The fynonyms are the German, Englifh, Ruffian, Po. 
lifh, and Tartarian names, with the different appellations ufed 
by the natiens conneéted under the Ruffian government, to 
whom the plant may be familiar or ufeful. ‘The flation of the 
plant is‘next pointed out, and its defcription follows ; in which 
the author endeavours to diftingutfi with great care between 
fpecies and varieties. Its ufe is afterwards explained. at fome 
length: Of the different vegetablés defcribed in this volume, 
or even of thofe which for the peculiarity of their forms, or for 
the purpofe of reétifying the errors of former authors, are il- 
luftratéed with a ‘plate, we cannot ‘give a particular account ; 
evén ‘their riamés would extend our article too far; but we 
fhalt mention 4 féw, whofe novelty, or whofe curious proper- 
ties, render them particular objeéts of attention. 

The pinus lanx.of .Linnzeus is reprefented inaplate, to point: 
out the difference between the European’ and American tree’ . 
the latter only was known to the Swedith naturalitt ;. and the » 
difference is fo great,.that M. Pallas feems inclined to confi- 
der it asa new fpecies. The amygdalus nana ‘of Linnaeus 
feems to have been delineated, becaufe the plate of Miller’ is a 
Vor. LXVII.. Fans 1789. F litt'e 
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little incorrect; it abounds from the Boryfthenes and Hypanue . 
tothe Uralian mountains; but, on.that fide, does not a 
fo-far.to the north as onthe ether fide, The amygdalus incana 
was confidered by,M. Guldenttaedt, to. whom it firft occurred 
in the.funny meadows at the foot of Caucafus, asa variety of 
the amygdalus nana; but our author has feparated it: the 
plate contains.three branches, The erategus fanguinea Is 3 
new {pecies, though 1 greatly refembles the crategus oxycan- 
tha.of. Jaquin Flor. Aultr. tab. 292. fig. 2. as well as the cra- 
tegus coccinea of Linnzus. Of the mefpillus Germanica, the 
firft variety, the Perfica, is delineated with narrow leaves, fer- 
rated to the bafe: the caucafia has larger leaves, frequently 
entire to the ba‘e, The mefpillus piracantha and coloneatter, 
feem to have been drawn, becaufe no good figure of the plants 
had been before publifhed. In habit, the former very nearly 
refembles the crategus; and the fpirit of the fexual fyftem 
could enly havefeparatedthem. The {pirza betulifolia is very 
imperfe@ly defcribed, for our author, never faw the flowers. 
The.branch depicted was taken from Steller’s collection. _ The 
fpirea trilobata, our author calls the moft elegant of the Sibe- 
rian plants... The {pirea. thalictroides, with oblong lobated 
Jeaves,-umbels fimple and feflile, is entirely new. The fpi- 
rea Alpina, which Georgi, who difcovered it, calls a variety 
of the fpirzea crenata, differs from it, according to our. author, 
in ftation, time, and flowering, the leaves not irinerved, very 
fmooth, tender, attenuated towards the bafe, not petiolated, 
the bark of the flioots feparating, the peduncles more flender, 
Jonger;.the capfules larger, erect. M. Pallas mentions an- 
other fpirea, which is delineated in a fubfequent plate (Tab. } 
XXVI. Fig. 2.) of a fpecies between.the fpirza Alpina, cha-~ — 
medrifolia, and hypericifolia; but it is fcarcely.a new one. 
The five {pecies of rhododendron ¢ffer very little fubje€& of re- 
mark. there is a plate of. the rhododendron cryfanthum, the 
officinal fpecies, which is now pretty well known in England. 
In. the rhododendron dauricum the itigma is faid to be divided 
ig two; in the plate itistrifid. pty 
«In turning over the leaves of this fplendid volume, our at- 
tention, was attracted by the daphne altaica, which M, Patrin 
difeovered. Itis a very elegant fhrub; but the plant in vir- 
tue is faid to refemble the other {pecies of daphne. There is no: 
plate of the daphne Caucafia which is defcribed, and which M. 
Guldenftaedt difcovered. The. lonicera Caucafia too is only 
defcribed, for our author faw a dried and imperfect f{pecimen, 
which independent of the parts.of fructification, was very much 
dake the lonicera nigra... : ati 
_ , The.two fpecies of betula, the obje&@ of the 39th and 4oth 
plates, afford nothing very particular. In the aoa ie delineat- 
-ed:a branch of the. populus balfamifera, a pretty large.tree of 
Daurica, with, reprefentations of the leaves, as they differ in 
_dongaude and latitude, -Fiye fpecies of robinia are selinpated, 
@ 42 ; e 
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of which the reprefentations are curious and beautiful, parti- 
cularly thofe of the robinia ferox and pygmea of Linnzus; but 
their curiofities are not objects of defcription, The ulmufpu- 
mila is well diftinguifhed from the Ruffian {pecies, which fome- 
times equals the oak in height, and from rhe Siberica tranf- 
baicalenfis, which in fize and other refpects it more nearly ree 
fembles. The lycium Tartaricum is a beautiful fhrub, gnd 
moft elegantly engraved ; but the soth plate, the latt in the 
volume before us, is the moft exquifitely finifhed.. It repree 
fents the nitraria {fchoberi, a plant often defcribed, but not “ 
fore correctly delineated, ‘There are two varieties; one found 
in the Cafpian defart, the other in Siberia. 

In this fhort enumeration we have not ftopped to mention the 
different ufes of the vegetables, as we were chiefly intent on the 
botanical defcriptions and the plates. On again turning ever 
the volume, we find the domeftic ufes fo numerous, ‘and fo in- 
timately connedted with the cuftoms of the different people, that 
we fhall only extraét'a few of the moftimportant medical pur- 
pofes; which fome of the plants fupply. The pinys tarix af. 
fords the beft turpentine. If the tree is burnt and the wood 
confumed, the internal part of the wood diftils copioufly a dry- 
ing reddith gum, a little lefs glutinous than gum Arabic, fome- 
what of a refinous tafte, but wholly foluble in water. ‘ At'the 
inftigation of M. Kinder, this gum has lately been fold in the 
Ruffian thops, under the name of gummi Orenburgentis, but 
which our author thinks fhould be called gummi uralienfe}' or 
laricis. ‘It is eat hy the Woguli as a dainty, and is faid to be 
nutritious and antiicorbutic, Some manna was gathered: from 
the green leaves, burit could never be condenfed. |The Rut 
fians ufe the boletus laricinus as an emetic in intermittents, and 
to check the leucorhaa. - At Bafchir and Siberia the inhabitants 
{prinkle the dry powder onthe wounds of oxen and horfes, as 
a detergent and antiielmintic. The nuts of the pinus cembra 
are-eat as luxuries in Ruffia, and are even exported with the 
fame view. ‘The unripe cones give a very fragrant oil, termed 
balfamic. The inhabitants of Siberia ufe the tender tops, and 
even the bark rubbed off in the fpring, as an antifcorbutic. The 
kernels of the nuts of the amygdalus nana give a very pleafing 
flayour to brandy, and when prefied afford a bitter gil in large 
quantities. The way of dettroying the bitter is by digefting it 
in the fun with fpirit of wine, and it then becomes {weer ‘and 
extremely agreeable. The fruit and the kernels of the prunus 
Siberiea, when eaten, excite a continued head-ach: the ker- 
nels, infufed in brandy, communicate an agreeable favour. 
The juice of the fruit of the pirus bacata is copious, and ‘from 
it the inhabitants of Siberia and Dauria prepare their quafs 
fubacid fermented liquor,) and their a A (unde' forfan nofter 
punch). The leaves of the fpiraa chamedrifolia dre-uftd Like 


tea: they are faidto be ronic, but they areisfipid, Theeayes 
of the fpirza altaica are gently and ey wen 1 
2 there- 
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therefore a better fuccedaneum. From the bark of the betula 
alba an oil is prepared, from which the Ruffia leather derives 
its fragrance. It is ufed internally by the common people in 
onorrhea: externally, joined with cerufs, applied to venereal 
Sheer. The twigs and buds of this tree are often infufed in 
brandy, ,to which they communicate their balfamic virtue. 

We have now given a fufficient fpecimen of the contents of 
this vaft and valuable work: as it ts not to be purchafed, we 
might have tranfcribed more copioufly ; but if we had copied 
the whole, we could ‘not have given a proper idea of the. bett 
and moft interefting part of it, the numerous and beautiiul en- 
gravings. We hope to be foon able to give an account of the 
continuation. 





Konge Vi etenfkaps Academens Nya Handlingar. Tom. VII. 


New Tranfaétions of the Royal Swedifh Academy. Vol, VII. 
- An 1786. Svo. Stockholm, 


UR account of this volume has been too long delayed, 

and in this urgency of Impending bufinefs, it muft necef 

farily be thort; but we fhall endeavour to point out, with fome 
diftinétnefs, the moft interetting articles. 

In the firft trimeftre, a term that we have more than once ex- 
plained, M. Charles Wilcke gives a new theory of. whirlwinds. 
‘His obje& is to fhow that they deperid ‘on electricity ; and he 
fpeaks of the agitation of the aerial particles of the eleétrical 
fluid, which he fuppofes to be moved in circumgyrations, and 
to carry the neighbouring portions of the atmofphere with 
them, This theory he explains at fome length: indeed, if his 
hypothefis of the agita:ion ‘of the aerial particles of the elec- 
trical fluid be allowed, it is explained with fufficient clearnefs ; 
‘but in this moft effential refpeé he fails. oHf7 31d 

The fecond efiay we examined foon after it was read to the 
academy. Itis on the acid of galls, by the late M. Scheele. 
In the fubfequent article, M. Bened. Reinhold Geiier defcribes 
the appearance of fparry fluor and galena, near Cimbrifhamm 
in Schonen. M. Hageftrom defcribes the foramen ovale, which 
he found open in a woman near fourfcore. It was exactly like 
the foramen which Haller has delineated, except in fize. The 
duétus arteriofus was clofed. Dr, Monro ufed to fuggeft the 
pofibility of keeping this duct open, if children could be accuf- 
tomed to ftop their breath. .We:cannot fuppofe the appearance 
before us to be very common, for we believe there are not above 
three or-four inftances of the kind in medical records of credit; 
but thofe who have.read.of the length of time during which 


‘the pearl-divers in.the Indian ocean can continue. under water, 


and refle&t that they.are regularly brought up to this bufinefs, 
will not, think. Dr..Monro’s opinion very improbable. We 
fufpe& that,in-fome inftances, the membrane which ufually 


M. d’Acrel’s 
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'M. d’Aerel’s effay in praife of obfervation in general, with a 
few -of little importance, is very fhort and trifling. M. Cl. 
Bierkander adds a Calendar of the Flora of Weft Gothland, from 
the year 1757t0 1785. M. Thunberg deferibes fome fpecies 
of the albuca; and M. Paykuls, a new kind of phalena, peeu- 
liar to Sweden, which he calls noétwa telifera. M. Benedict 
Andrew Eupheien defcr.bes two Swedifh fifhes: one of the ge- 
nus of gobius, with the trivial name of runthenfparri; the other 
the cottus babalis; each was taken on the weftern coafts of 
Sweden. Dr. Sparman communicates fome obfervations on the 
viverra genetta, and the oriolus galbula. M, Oedman con- 
cludes the trimeftre, with an enquiry into the fpecies of bird 
which the ancients called catarrhaétes. 

In the fecond tr'meftre, M. Leiionmark continues his effay 
on the roots of biquadratic szquations ; and the, five following 
memoirs contain obfervations made on the paflage of Venus 
over the fun’s difk, on the 4th of May, 1786, at Upfal, Stock. 
holm, Luaden in Schonen, Skara in Gothland, and Torneo in 
Lapland. ) 

M. Modeer communicates a very extenfive and particular 
hiftory of the ceftrus. It has no jaws, teeth, &c. like the other 
dipterous infects, but, inftead of a mouth, has three points 
either raifed, or feated more deeply. Our gad-fly is of this 
genus; andthe young are all fixed on the backs, or on different 
parts of the bodies of men and of animals, Yet it is remark- 
able that the fémale has no fting to make any aperture. The 
vagina has a powerful action in excluding the egg, and the egg 
is hard enough to bear its force; while it has, at the extre- 
mity, a fharp point, by which ir is fixed to the nidus of the 
future fly. The only new fpecies in this memoir is the oeftrus 
trompe, the oeftrus niger thorace flavo of the firft edition of the 
Fauna Suecica, But, though thus named by Linnzus, in’ the 
fecond edition, we find the fynonyms annexed to the o. nafalis ; 
and in the others. wholly omitted, for cliffical readers may pofli- 
bly recollect that this infect is the afilo of Virgil, 


Afper, acerba fonans, quo tota exterrita fylvis 
Diffugiant armenta. , 


It is this little infee&t which obliges the Laplanders to leave their 


meadows in fummer, and retire to their hills. Lefke found that 
the vértigo of fheep, attributed to the ceftrus, was reall owing 
to worths; and our author fufpects, a lit<le unreafonably, that 
the larvz of this infect, by drawing off the humours might be 
of fervice to the vertigo of thefe animals; but while we fay 
‘unréafonably,’ we muft add, that it is a fourcé of ‘pleafing 
{peculation, to perceive the beneficent Creator adding to our 
happinefs, by thofe things which we blindly fuppofe to be in- 
jurious. We fhall perhaps find that every thing is good, and 
be able to prove, that the awhoele could not be better. 

In the third trimeflre, M. a continues his eflay 
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the roots Sf Biquadratic Equations, and concludes it in the fourth. 

M. Modeer continues his account of the fpecies of eftrus, and 

adds four néw' fpecies, the’ a. elaphi; antelopum, found by 

‘Pallas in Rufia; falciculofum, found by Lepechin in Roffia ; 

ari hominis, found in South America. What we call the har- 

veft butips, in England, arife’ from a fpecies of acarus. 

M. Biom deferibes the betula hybrida. Its parent is un- 
ddubtedly the acer platanoides, as is evident from the leaves. 
Our author defcribes the female catkins, for the male ones had 
hot aieaied when hé examined the tree, though the male cat- 
kitis of ‘the other trees were found in plenty on the ground un- 
aer them ; whether the hybrid produces any, muft be left 'to 
the enquiry of a future feafon. The tree was firft found at 
o whence it has received its trivial name. | 

h the fourth article, M. Mallett treats of the mutual ap- 
pearahceéé of the planets, in their firft {tations ; and this part is 
concluded by a deicription of St. Bartholomew, one of the 
Leeward iflands lately ceded to the Swedes. He treats of the 
fituation, the climate, and the plants of the ifland; but they 
differ fo little from thofe of the neighbouring ones, thar this ar- 
ticle can’ be inietefting only to the Swedes. In the conclufion 
of this account, in the fourth trimeftre, he fpeaks of its wanting 
water, which he fuppofes muft have occafioned the want of cows 
and horfes+ for the only domeftic animal is the goat. 

-°M. Thunberg, in the following memoir of the fourth part, 
arranges the orchides into three claffes : thofe without any horn, 
thofé with the horn before, and thofe which have it béhind: 
ah atraigement which they do not admit of without fome diffi- 
tulty and reluéance. : 

M. Nordmark endeavours to felve a problem in the higher 
geometry, by geometrical analyfis alone, without any affifiance 
from fluxions. 

MM. Medeer, in the following article, treats of the petinatule, 
of which the form is conflituted by a flalk from which radii 
arife, containing little receptacles, and in thefe there are infeéts. 
The different kinds of ftalks conftitute the genera; and he col- 
le&ts, in forming them, whatever authors have advanced, not 
always-diftinguifhing between good and bad autherities. By 
the ftalk they. are fixed to the bottom of the fea, and fometimes 
eveh to living animals: they are never found fwimming, but 
wir heat off by violence, : | ie 
~M, Bergius treats. of thofe infeéts which are the greateft ene- 
Mi¢s to herbaria. Thefe a:e chiefly ptinus fur, dermefies mo!lis, 
and thethes pulfacorius. . The two ‘irk can. fearcely bear heat, 
en thenefore it is.Left to put the herbary near a warm fire, If 

je leaves which bear plants are évolved in the winter, the larve 
may be fhaken off and killed., The fame may be done in fpring 

>And .autuen; but che plore where the. hortus ficcus is Tene, 
fhould be clean, and fhould be often expofed to free air.. Sonie 
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Montury Catatoévues, 7t, 
corrofive fublimate fhould be alfo mixed with the glue, which 


confines the plants. Speke 

M. C.N. Hellenius, in the laft memoir, deferibes a new in-. 
fect of the coleopterus clafs, which he calls ferropalpus, from its 
ferrated feelers, by which it is diftinguifhed from the mordella 
and the elater, genera which it in other refpeéts refembles, Two 
{pecies are enumerated: one, which occafioned the eftablithment 
of the genus, and was found in Finland; the-other the elater 
bupreftvides ot Linnaeus. The characters of the new genus are: 
anienne.{etacee; palpi anteriores profunde ferrati, articulo 
ultimo truncato, apice extenuato; thorax antice connexus, ca« 
put excipien:, pottice depreflus, marginatus, angulo utringue 
prominente fubcentato. 


-_" 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
POLITICAL. 


Three Letters on the Queftionof Regency. Addreffed to the People 
of England. By Capel Lofft. 8v0. 15-6d. Stockdale. ~ 
SHESE letters have been written at an early period of that 
I unfortunate fituation of public affairs, which has for fome 
time employed the attention of parliament ; but the publication 
of them was, we are informed, prevented by an accident. The 
firft letter contains a general ftatement of the queftion, with aa 
hiftortcal abftra&t.of. regencies, and the diftinction between hee 





7 





_seditary office, and provifional appointmenor. The fecond ig a 


comparifon of the argument of Mr. Fox with that of Mr. Pitt; 
in whieh the author, after making a variety of obf€rvations, de- 
clares his opinion decidedly in favour of the latter.. The third 
is occupied with the confideration of parhamentary precedents 
and opinions. The fubject of the regency has, now been fo 
fully difcuffed, that. no new obfervations or arguments can be 
expected concerning it. Mr, Lofft. has treated the Queftion 
both with legal and political difcernment; his remarks are 
every where ftrongly fupported ; and he is a firm and zealous 
friend to the conftitutional rights of the people. 


An Addrefs to thofe Citizens who, in their public and private Ca- 
pacity, refilied the Claim of the late Hou/e of Commons, to nomie 
nate the Minifters of the Crown. .8vo. 6d.  Debrett. 

The writer of this Addrefs, who appears to be a violent partys 
man, proceeds upon the fuppofition, that it is intendod either to 
appoint a comiiffion of regency; or a Tegent with a Couheil, 
authorized to controul ; neithér of which, fo far as has yet been 
intimated, feems to be the obje& in contemplation. “He never- 
-thelefs inveighs with gréat warmrh ‘againft each of the fup- 
‘pofed expedierts ; ‘and, in an unprovoked encounter with’ a ehi- 
inca of his’own création, évaporates thé pélitical paroxyfni of 
‘a P.ivate Citzen. | Pees SWORE 
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72. | Montrapuy Catarocve. 
The Queftion folved: or, the Right of the Prince of Wales, to be 


fole, unlimited, and immediate Regent, demonftrated from the Na 
_ gure of the Conftitution, and the Law of the Land. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
. Ellhot and Kay. : | 
. This author undertaxes to demonftrate the right of the prince 
of Wales, to be fole, unlimited, and immediate regent, from 
the nature of the conftitution and the law of the land. The 
arguments which he advances on this fubjeét, however, are fo 
far from amounting to demonftration, that they have already 
been fufficiently refuted. He has added nothing to the fund of 
preceding writers but the myftical jargon of law, enforced not 
only with intemperate heat, but much perfonal abufe, at the very 
inftant when he prefeffes to write with the utmoft coolnefs and 
impartiality. 
A folemn Appeal to the Citizeas of Great Britain and Ireland, upon 
the prefent Emergency. 8vo. 25. Stockdale. 


The author of this pamphlet takes a comparative view of the 
characters of the principal perfons who compofe the oppofition, 
and thofe of the prefent adminiftration; where the contraft 
which he draws is infinitely in favour of the latter. His ob- 
fervations being apparently well founded, and his candour con- 
fpicuous, even amidit the reprehenfion of moral and political 
blemifhes, we fhould not be warranted to fufpect him of any 
other partiality than that which arifes from the conviction of 
his own mind, refpecting a&s of depravity and rectitude. How 
fay there.may be reafon to apprehend the public event, which 
is the object of the author’s appeal, cannot, perhaps, be as yet 
determined with certainty, But we muft acknowledge, that he 
deprecates, while he anticip.tes it, in terms which repretent any 
change in government as a portentous omen to both king- 
doms, 


Regency; and the Ufe and Abufe of the Great Seal: containing a 
correct, Lift of all the Regencies, fince the Origin of Parliaments, 
to the prefent Period. 8vo. 15. Ridgway. 

, A lift of all the regencies finee the origin of parliaments to 
the prefent period ; with an account of the caufe, mode of ap- 
poiutment, limitations, and confequences of each regency; and 
the feveral applications of the great feal, without the confent 
or approbation of the firft branch of the legiflature. 


The Powers of a Regent conffitutionally confidered; 8v0. 15 
1 Faulder. 

This author is a vehement advocate for the unlimited power 

of the regent, and indeed far too vehementto be regarded as a 
difinterefted enquirer. Not content with urging the expediency 
of unreftricted power, he. does not hefitate to affert,, that, 
‘ fhould a regent be deprived of any of the functions of the 
crown, we rend from Foy inte mi during his incapacity to reign, 
an important pfoportion of his fair and conftitutional influence, 
apd of his juft and copftitutional prerogative.’ To deprive the 
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fovere'gn of his -prerogative, by the act of erving it, would 
be a am of apevenibl which rod fhould ions beingefile 
even for the omnipotence of parliament. *: But it is evident that 
the author, perhaps induftrioufly, contounds:the fovereign with 
the regent, who can have no: prerogative, unlefs it 1s granted 
him by the fapreme authority of the nation. 


Advice humbly offered to the Prince of Wales. By a Well-meaning 
Briton, 8v2 6d, Hookham. 

The author of the prefent pamphlet fub{cribes himfelf, §.A 
well-meaning Briton;” and he feems, from the tenour of his 
fentiments, to be entitled to this appellation. _He endeavours 
to periuade the prince, by arguments drawn both from pru- 
dence and filial duty, that he ought to avoid, with the utmoft 
care, the making any precipitate change in the councils of the 
nation. This admonition he urges with fome very forcible ob- 
ferva'ions ; and he even fuggefts to tho‘e who entertain hope of 
facceeding the prefent minittry, a few bints refpecting the pro= 
priety of their conduct, which, we think, are worthy-of their 
atrention. At the fame tiae that this author allows extraordinary 
merit to the admini(tration of Mr. Pitt, he blames him for the 
want of courtefy to fome members of both houfes of parliament, 
who had given him their difinterefted fupport. 

tached Hints upon the Queftion, in, its prefent Pofture. Swvo- 

6d. Debrett. 

Thefe Hints relate chiefly to fictions of law, concerning 
which the author, in general, exprefles his difapprobation. His 
remarks, in other refpects, are few and unconfequential ; and 
while he advances no argument for recognizing in the heir ap- 
parent a pre-eminent claim to the full exercife of the royal au- 
thority, he yet draws an inference in“favour of that ‘meafure, 
from what he is pleafed to fuppofe would have been the condu& 
of the convention-parliament at the.Revolution, im circum- 
ftances fimilar to the prefent ftate,of public affairs. This mode 
of reafoning, however, as founded entirely upon sconjecture, 
.can never be juftly admitted to any degree of attention tn polie 
tical enquiries, | 

A Dialogue on the Regency. 8v0. 6d.  Debrett. 

The two {peakers in this dialogue are Freeman and John Bull, 
the former of whom is a partizan of oppofition, ahd the latter 
an advocate for the miniiter. At laft the arguments of Free- 
man fo far prevail, that the other becomcs a convert to his 
opinion. But this change feems to be more the effeét of the 
proverbial fimplicity of, john Bull, than of any: fuperiority in 
his antagonift. | ait 
The Prince’s Right to the Royal Diadem, defended. © By a Gentle- 

man of Lincoln’s Inn. ato. 1s. Riebau. 

This nominal gentleman of Lincotn’s Inn, is moft probably a 
gentleman of zo inn;*for, otherwife, he never. would have 
" thought of informing us,‘ that “man is the wifeft of all human 
; beings.” 
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ings.” Theré occur likewife fuch grammatical improprieties 


in this production, as oblige us to rank the author in the loweft 
elafs of literary adventurers, His arguments and obfervations 
are of a piece with his fentiments and language. 


Report from the Committee, appointed to examine the Phyfcians who 
have attended his Majefty during his Illnefs, touching the prefent 
_ State of bis Majcfty’s Health. 8vo. 25. 6d. Bell. 


‘The former examination of the phyficians, though more dif- 
fufe than neceflary, was conducted with a degree of moderation 
fuitable to an enquiry in which the interefts both of the crown 
and the people were fo effentially concerned. But we are forry 
to obferve, that in the Examination now before us, every pub- 
fie motive appears to have been facrificed to the meaneft pur- 
pofes of private jealoufy and political prejudices. The com- 
mittee, inttead of confining themfelves to the important purpofe 
ef afcertaining the probability of his majefty’s reftoration to 
health, which ought to have been the fole object of their atten- 
tion, feem to have indulged themfelves in a train of interro- 
gatoiies, equally frivolous and impertinent. We cannot be- 
hold, without mp Here the amiable impulfes of royal. and 
conjugal delicacy fcrutinifed with fuch a rude, not to fay ma- 
levolent, curiofity, as would, in thefe times, .even difgrace an 
inquifitorial tribunal. But indignation increafes, to find that 
this difgufting fcene 1s continued through the {pace of no lefs 
than feven days, st atime too, when the fituation of public af- 
fairs called aloud for the attention of the legiflature; and all 
this apparently with ne other view, certainly with no other ef- 
fe&t, than that of gratifying the imaginary felf-importance of 
one of the phyficians, who fecms to have incongruoufly blend- 
ed political confiderations with his medical purfuits. The on- 
ly obje@ worthy of notice in the examination is, that his ma- 
jefty’s recovery is fill confidered as an event highly probable, 
and moft fo by thofe phyficians who are beft acquainted with 
the diforder. 


A Letter from an Ivifh Gentleman in Londen to the People of Ire- 
land on the Limitation of the Regency. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 


The author of ‘the prefent Letter endeavours to infufe into 
the Irifh the fame fentiments refpecting the appointment of a 
regent, which have been fo warmly abeited in this country. 
He urges an addrefs from the Irifh-lords.and commons, to his 
royal highnefs the prince of Wales, calling upon him to-accept 
the regency of the kingdom of Ireland ; and that he fhould not 
be reftrained by any limitations whatever. We hope, from the 
good fenfe and moderation of the people of Ireland, that they 
will a€&t_ en this eccafion, with that propriety which becomes 
them; entirely uninfluenced by,the artifices of thofe who would 
Sacrifice, the public tranquillity to the fordid views of.their own 
‘gmerefts, Ireland is always governed by a lord-lieutenant ap- 
pointed by his majeity ; nor. is there any reafon why the ae 
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fent unfortunate emergency fhould produce aby change in the 
mode of conducting the governnient of that kingdom. 


A fummary Review of the Laws of the United States of North 
America, the Britifh Provinces, and Weft Indies. With Ob- 
Jervations, Precedents, ct. By a Barrifer of the State of 
Virginia. 8vo.. 25. Robtnfons. , 
This compilation commences with general obfervations upon 

the laws of the United States, and thofe affecting foreigners and 

Britith debts; particularly of the laws of the ftate of Virginia, 

Next follows an account of the jurifdiction of the courts of 

Wettminfter-hall over thofe of the Britith iflands and provinces ; 

and of the ftyle and jurifdiction of the courts of the United 

States: of the commercial regulations to which the Unit 

States were fubjected before the revolution (in Ametica); with 

fuch alterations as have fince fince taken place ; of the revenue- 

laws; of the inferior and fuperior courts of civil and criminal 
jurifdiction ; of the court of admiralty; of flaves, eftates, tail, 
dower, regiftering deeds, &c. of the method of authenticating 
letters of aitorney, athidavits, &c. for the recovery of debts with 
precedents; of the powers, authority, and duties of governors 
of prov nces; of granting probates, adminiftrations, 8c. of late 
judicial determinations in the law-courts of the United States, 

é&c. The information contained in this pamphlet will prove 

ufeful to thofe who have any concern with judicial tranfactions 

in North America, and the Britifh Weft India iflands. 


ees Galle A le Mes 


The Exiles; or, the Memoirs of Count de Cronftadt. By Clara 

: Reeve. 3 Vols. 12m0. 9s. Hookham. 

It was our author’s defign to have opened a partnerthip-acy 
count, and have carried on the trade of novel-writing under the 
firm of Reeve and Co. In other words, fhe agreed with an idle 
gentleman to write a ftory in conjunétion ; and, fuppofing three 
travellers of different countries to have met, their adventures was 
to be the foundation of the work. We are well pleafed that the 
gentleman declined the tafk, for fomewhat befides imagination 
was neceflary to combine the various events in one ftory, and 
make it a confiftent whole. Mrs. Reeve, who originally took 
for her own province the adventures of the German, has made ic 
the principal part of her work, and fhe has executed it very well; 
much is new; the whole is probable, correct, and interefting, 
Ina moral view, we muft, however, object to the neceffity which 
there appears to be for fo much deceit: it fiould be carefully 
concealed that deceit can ever become neceflary ; and fome mo- 
ralifts have contended, perhaps too ftrictly, that no end can juf- 
tify an untruth. Deception is very near it, though truth 
flrould not be actually violated. The French and the Fnglifh 
ftories are little more than outlines; but they are very pleafitg 
and entertaining. The different manners are well preferved ; 


the German ones, with great coftcétnefs and propriety. 
Louifa 
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Louifa Forcfer: or, Characters drawn frem real Life. » 3 Fols. 
ting 12m0. 95. 6d. Lane. ° 
_ ‘Two amiable old women, two pair of infipid, fentimental 
lovers, with a gay, vain, thoughtlefs heroine, are the principat 
perionages of this novel. We aré glad to find that there are 
fuch chara¢ters in real life; but we can add, that we have, on 
an average, found them, in fifteen novels ‘of ‘every feafon, for 
thefe laft fifteen years. Befides thefe, we find a roguifh attor- 


ney, and a plot to deprive a brother of a wife, as well as a fifter 


of ‘an eftate, All this may be repeatedly found in the circu- 
Jating library ; and therefore we fuppoie an error in the title 
page: for ‘real life,’ read, ‘the moft fentimental novels ;* and 
this alteration we advife the author to adopt in his next edition, 


James Wallace. A Novel. By the Author of Mount Henneth, 

Barham Downs, and the Fair Syrian. 3 Vols. 12m 95. 

Lane. 

This author quickly rofe to his meridian fplendor ; but he 
foon began to decline, though. with interrupted flifhes of the 
mott dazzling brightnefs, till he feems to fink. not indeed un- 
diftinguifhed, but with the glowing, though le‘s brilliant 
warmth of aweitern fun. Without a metaphor, Mount Hen- 
neth was a work of merit, with the faults of a young and tuo 
luxuriant writer, In Barham Downs, the errors were fewer, 
and the fpirit undiminifhed. ‘The Fair Syrian contained paflages 
equal to any in his beft works ; and, though more imperfeét as 
a whole, mo the author’s addrefs and ingenuity more 
fignally than the other production. But what fhail we fay of 
James Wallace? We refpect the author,-and owe him the 
grateful remembrance which is his due, for taking us from many 
anxious cares, while we followed his ar:ful clue of well-ar- 
ranged adventures, or liftened to the fareattic wit, and fcientifie 
humour of his various characters —Yet James Wallace is the 
collected fhreds of his orhér works. The fcareaftic Scotchman ; 
the benevolent afpe'ity of an affected mifanthrope ; extravagant 
and excentric gencrofity, as well as -feientific pedantry, have 
already been pourtrayed in the former novels, and now only are 
exerted by characters under different names. ‘The adventures 
of Wallace, as a footman, are fo nearly copied fromthe Ro- 
derick Random of our incomparable Smollett, as to difpleake by 
a too clofe imitation : the fcientific’ excentricities of the elder 
Holman, are but diftant refemblances-of Wilkins, -the Philofo- 
phical Quixote, rendered Jefs refpectable by being ‘connected 
with a lefs worthy chara‘ter. - To add to all, our author is a 
mannérift, and peculiarities, which may. at firft pleafe, difguft 
by repetition. . His correfpondents all, as ufwal, fpeak the fame 
language. 9 >> , i: 

If the author has the felf-love which js ufually attributed to 
that charaéter,: we will at once-obferve, that we only complain 
of his too great famenefs,: without alledging any pofitive error ; 


for what was right in Barham Downs, cannot be wrong in James 
Wallace, 
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Wallace. This is indeed our opinion. His prefent work has 
no other fault; it is imerefting, well conducted, and generally 
pleating; but we muft add, that if the author does not vary his 
manner, we would advife "hin to be contented with his former 
reputation, and urge his fate no further. Few have poffeffed 
more genius, and few have ‘exhaufted their {trength fooner ; 
though, perhaps, there is as great a diftance between Fielding’ $ 
Ametia and Tom Jones, as “between. this work and Barham 
Downs. 


re be Amicable 2 Quixote; or, the Enthufiafm of Friend/bip. 4 Volt. 
12mo, 125. Walter. 


Ve have feldom feen a more peculiar work, or one amid 
much merit, checkered with fo many errors. It is ‘a comic 
tiait, a briluant fally,? whede light at beft dazzles, and fora 
moment pleafes, but would. foon be difregarded, if it-were not 
for occasional beauties of a better kind. But to be more parti- 
cular. As a novel, this work is. very exccptionable ; the plot is 
improbable, the'characters overcharged, and the events incon- 
fifient. Yet the characters are fometimes the hold fketches of 
a mafter-hand, that, like the good knight changed to.a Saracen, 
fill preferve enough of nature to pleafe and to intercft.. The 

ulxote, eager in purfuit of friendihip, is not.detailed «at length, 
or fufficiently bought forward. .The whole isa cento of 
fketches, ftruck out with careleffuets, fometimes,coloured with 
extravagance, and fometimes left.in the meagre ftate of an ous- 
line. in the work there is, however, merit of a. better kind: 
the author has read with attention; and his quotations, are 
fometimes well adapted, and generally pleating, dince they are 
chofen from the bei authors. Juft fentiments are fiequently 
intermixed, and judicious refle¢tions are. not uncommon. The 
author in one part {peaks of himfelt, and we thall extra. what 
he fays in his own defence. 

‘When I prefent to the reader thefe tketches of. character, 
and attempt to develope for their amufement (I dare not fay 
their inftruétion) the perplexed caprices and unexpofed follies 
of mankind, I fincerely hope | fhall not be.deemed a petulant 
accufer, or afurly fatirift.. The ftudious indi-ation of errors 
and faults certainly betrays a rancorous difpofiuon ; and one 
of the greateli hiftorians of any age has, in his immortal work, 
exprefsly faid—‘*’‘The complaints of contemporary writers, 
who deplore the increafe of luxury and dpravation uf maa nMeY Sy 
are commonly expreffive of their.peculiar temper and fituation.” 
.My fincere with is, never to be able to apply thofe very forci- 
ble lines of Boileau (Sat. IX, a fon Efprit) to the readers of 
my prefent production : 

‘«< Rien n’appaife un lecteur, toujours tremblant pm nes 

De voir peindre en autrui ce qu’il remarque.en foi.” 

‘On the whole, we have laboured through the volumes, for 


the ftory fometimes drags «heavily along; *but ithe author=has 
i 5 too 
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too much merit to be allowed to be condemned to idlenefs. If 
he fails in.the novel, he may fucceed in an eflay. A feries of 
adventures feems lefs fuited to his character, than more fpright- 
ly effufions on independent fubjects. 


Arundel. By the Author of the Obferver. 2 Vols. 12m0. 6s. 
©The author of the Obferver’ is no common writer, and we 
look up, with eager expectations, to the volumes which carried 
in their titlespage fo refpectable a recommendation. We pure 

nfed to have examined them with care; and, grown grey in 


this department, to have given the refult of our experience to: 


the world, and to have delineated the outline of a regular criti- 
¢ifm on works of this kind. Perhaps we expected too much, 
for we confefs our difappsintment ; but while we acknowledge 
it, we muft do juftice to this author’s talents. To praife is al- 
ways more agreeable than to blame. We muft, therefore, begin 
with obferving, that the ftory and the conduct are in a great 
meafure new. We have feldom feen the fpirited young man, 
¢ jealous in honour, fudden, quick in quarrel,’ better fupport- 
ed, though at times he almoft borders on romance, and once or 
twice feems on the verge of overleaping the bounds of reafon. 
Wet fuch is Arundel. His Louifa, the heroine, has an addi- 
tional fhare of quicknefs, with equal fpirit, more violent and 
more fudden refolutions; and occafionally an animation thar, 
in real life, we fhould have fufpected had fome alliance with 
wnadnefs, Lady jane S. isthe real heroine, whofe vivacity is 
tempered with reflection, and whofe refolution is always diftin- 
guifhed by a feminine delicacy: the poetry attributed to her is 
extremely beautiful. Lady G. has a foftnefs more than. femi- 
nine; and, while we admire her tendernefs, and her delicacy, 
we almoft defpife her for her too eafy fufceptibility. Sir Francis 
Arundel-is the colonel Bath of Fielding’s Amelia; and fir Jo- 
feph Arundel a good picture of a mean, ambitious, temporizing 
clergyman. The feamen are good copies from the laft and 
from the prefent race ; their fpirit and their courage the fame ; 
but their refinements are greater, and their peculiar manners 
inted with lefs afperity at this time. 
- The conduét of the ftory in general deferves our commenda- 
tion ; but it is occafionally ftopped ‘by differtations, which im- 
ede the progrefs, and whofe intrinfic merit does not compen- 
fate for the defe&t.—The weak, injudicious attack on duelling, 
and the powerful defence of this practice, are among the dan- 
gerous parts of thefe volumes; the injudicious advice of the in- 
confiderate prattling Mrs. Dormer may, perhaps, hint to fome 
swife whofe bloom is not already loft, that the neglect of a huf- 
band. may juftify her criminal condu&. ' Thefe-are moft firiking 
serrors.;' but a-few obfervations are occafionally. interfperfed, 
~ which a weak or a wicked -mind may confider :as apologies for 
ices With thefe reftriGtions we may commend -Arunidel,:as.an 
ee entertaining companion, “Wie can truly _ 
that 
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that. more accidental information, and a better delineation of 
manners, may be found inthis work, than in any gther of the 


fame -clafs. 
MISCELLANEOUS. z 
Biblictheca Clafica; or, a clafical Dictionary, containing a fel 
Account of all the proper Names tages in ancient Axthors. 
Jo which are fubjoined, Tables of Coins, Weights and Meafares, 
in Ufe among the Grecks aad Romans. 105 art, Reading. 
After a pretty attentive examination of this. work, we can 
fafely pronounce it clear, concife, and fatisfatory, M.Lam- 
priere’s authorities are of the firft rank; and will give their 
teftimony in favour of his accuracy. The mythology of the 
claffical authors, their geography, and the tables of weights and 
meafures, are very valuable parts of the work, In one or two 
inftances we have hefitated a little about the quentities, parti- 
cularly in the antipenultima. Eleuthéria, for example, fhould, 
we think, have been accented long in the antepenultima: if the 
tadix be Easvbepoc, and he muft go back pretty tar for it, the word 
is generally pronounced Eleuthéria, We have marked a few 
other errors of a fimilar kind; but fome of thefe feem to arife 
from the inattention of the correétor. 


Some Account of the Life of Mr. Fohu Lightfoot. (Giver to the 
Purchafers of the Flora Ronics.] leis 
This little tributary fketch is defigned to be prefixed to the 
rémaining copies of the Flora Scotica. "The author was’ az 
amiable man and well-informed betanift: we can join with Mr. 
“Pennant in his praifes and in his regrets. ‘If the life of Mr. 
Lightfoot can furnifl little that is generally interefting; “it'is a 
misfortune which few men of Ictters are free from. ‘In their 
fecluded retirement, they are loft 1o the world; and’ their fite- 
rary offspring is often the only veftige of their havitto exifted, 
Pheafing Variety; confihing of a Colicéion of original Fales, comity 
Sentimental, and interefiing ; to which are added tavo ‘legendary 
Tales. tzmo. 2 Foils. 5s. Allen. lad 
‘The author, or the editor, feems much pleafed with his’Va- 
riety ; but though we own, that variety may be charming, a 
variety of dulnefs has fearcely the negative merit of enabling us 
to efcape enyui. Qur hopes are kept alive by the change, but 
our difappointment, as in the prefert inftance, is the greater. 


An Account of ihe Advantages and Method of avatering Meadows 
by Art, as pradtifed in the County of Glowecfter. By the rey. 

T. Wright. Svo- 156d. Scatcherd.agd Whitaker... 
. “This account is clear, plain, and’ fatisfaftory.. Ik is the 
. muddy water which conveys fertility, from ghe rich mud,. the 
remains of plants, and the animals which. it containse «. The hay 
made, however, in confequence.of watering is. too foff,. and not 
always very nutritious : in clayey gyounds, particularly g gold 
Mit clay, wehave. found it injurgns; and this exception oyt 
author fhould have poiated out. © iii) s):9): Writes = 
‘ € 
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The French Scholar put to Trial; or, Queftions on the French Lan» 
guage. To which is prefixed, an Explanation of feveral' Riles. 
By $. A. Ourry. r12m0. 1s. 3d. Deighton. 

The author of this production has taken the hint from Mr. 

Morgan’s Grammatice Queftiones, which were favourably re- 

‘ceived by the public. It is certain that when grammatical rules 

are applied merely by rote, they are liabie to be foon foryotten; 
and therefore a method which renders them the fubject of re- 
fleGtion, cannot fail of proving ufeful to the learner. Such a 
one Mr. Ourry has, we think, judicioufly executed in the pre- 
fent volume. As a great variety of French grammars is now 
ufed in different fchools, it was proper that he fhould not confine 
himfelf to a particular grammar. On this account he has fo 
framed the queftions that they may eafily be anfwered by con- 
fulting any of thofe manuals. ‘To facilitate the object in view, 
he has frequently fubjoined to the queftions an example ; with 
obfervations upon fome particular rules and prepofitions. 


Flora Caroliana. Svo. 65. in Boards. Wenman. 


Mr. Walter has defcribed a great number of the plants of 
Carolina, and has diftinguifhed the fpecies and varieties with 
fafficient attention ; yet the title 1s too explicit and comprehen- 
five : the author only defcribes. the indigenous plants of a {pace 
-which, though extenfive, does not comprehend the whole of 
the northern and fouthern-provinces. But, in this tract, he has 
difcovered many new genera and fpecies. Some of the genera, 
we think, are really {pecies; but the difcuffion would lead us 
too far, and the deicriptions are fo fcientific and accurate, that 
no inconvenience can long remain. We wifh Mr. Walter had 
added references to other authors, particularly to Catefby, where 
we fufpe& that we can trace many of his reputed novelties. A 
beautiful plate of the auriculated magnolia, chiefly diftinguifhed 
by the auriculated bafes of the leaves, is fubjoined., 


Authentic Anecdotes of George Lukins, the Yatton Demoniac; with 
a View of the Controverfy, and a full Refutation of the Impof- 
ture. By Samuel Norman. 8vo. 15. Evans and Son. 
After very carefully comparing every part of this work, 

with the different replies of the opponents, on which we are 

forry to remark a little too much virulence and perfonal invec- 
tive, we entertain not the leaft doubt of the impoiture. Mr. 

Norman’s medical remarks are juit; and if he had adhered ‘a 

little to the * fuaviter in modo,’ as well as ¢ fortiter in re,’ we 

fhould have been better pleafed with his fhare in the conteft. 

It muft, however, be acknowleged, that his provocations were 

not inconfiderable. The feven exorcifts challenge our pity for 

their weaknefs ; but minds, not ftrengthened by education, and 
judgments not matured by reflection, eafily catch the flame of 
enthufiafm. One, indeed, appears to be an exception to the 
uneducated number; we are forry to find that he was not an 
exception with refpect to the general credulity. . 
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